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L 
“© Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo?” .... 
“ What’s in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet; ... .” 


[* HE steamer Rhineland was to sail from Antwerp at daylight. 
Late the evening before two gentlemen, accompanied by con- 
siderable luggage, came aboard. They took possession of the 

deck state-rooms reserved for them, and then one of them, a tall, stal- 
wart, boyish-looking man with singularly aristocratic face and bearing, 
went aft on the promenade deck to smoke, while the other accompanied 
a steward below to direct the stowing away of the numerous boxes and 
suit-cases. 

Of one trunk, a stout, sole-leather box with heavy straps, he ap- 
peared particularly solicitous, choosing for it one spot in the hold and 
then another, and at last, after a wrangle with the purser over his 
implied fear of dampness, he had it transferred to his own cabin. He 
then went aft to join his companion. 

“Ah,” cried the taller as they paced to and fro, “we are free! 
Free, man. Do you appreciate that word?” 

Clapping his friend soundly on the shoulder he laughed aloud, 
clearly, ringingly, spontaneously, like a school-boy. Then he cut a 
surreptitious caper. 

His friend, though apparently ne older in years, was grave wit 
responsibility and, it might have been thought, apprehension. ©’ 


addressed his companion, speaking in a sort of version of the Germiar 
tongue. The other checked him at the first word. 
987 
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“Tut, tut! What did I say? Not a syllable of that—not a gut- 
tural. English, man, English, and no forgetting.” His eyes still 
twinkled, but his voice was that of one accustomed to being obeyed. 
“TI am Brown,—Henry Brown,—an English—ah—globe-trotter, and 
you are a ditto called—ah—eh ?” 

“White?” hazarded the other. 

“ Faugh, what lack of originality! No, something besides another 
color. Smith is nice and frequent enough. Yes, another of the million 
Smiths. John Smith, eh? That’s good. Gad, I’m tempted to change 
with you!” 

His voice grew gleeful again. He dug the serious one in the ribs. 

“What, Smith, old man, don’t you know you’re off for a holiday? 
And a good, plain, everyday sort of holiday too, thank the Lord!” 

He stretched his arms again, as if physically freed from a prison. 

“ Tt’s all very well,” observed Smith in sulky English; “it’s a lark 
to you. But the axe will fall on me. I’ve got to get your precious, 
impish skin back unscarred, and then will be hanged for my pains.” 

“ Put such lugubrious thoughts out of your head, Smithy, my man,” 
chuckled his companion. “Wring out that wet-blanket manner and 
hang it to dry and forget the Vaterland. When we get back I shall 
make it a capital punishment to find fault with you. One more thing: 
you fixed the letter of credit?” 

“Yes, your—beg pardon.” 

“Schoenbaum won’t peach ?” 

“Tt would cost him his head.” 

“It would indeed,” responded the other, smilingly grim. “ Now, 
do you remember names, eh, or must I catechise ?” 

He whom his friend dubbed Smith smiled unwillingly, and the first 
crack was made in the ice. With a renunciatory gesture he threw care 
to the winds and entered into the spirit of the lark. ~~ 

“No Sunday doings, Brown,” he remonstrated cheerfully. “I say, 
do you mind telling me where we are going?” 

Brown patted him approvingly on the back. 

“Good, good, old chap! We are going to America—the home of 
the brave and the free. Free! Gad, what a glorious word! The land 
where nothing counts but true worth—worth, mark you, Smith. No 
toadies there to decayed families and tarnished crowns. No toadies 
either to money-bags, I believe, just so there’s enough to pay the tailor. 
And there, Smithy, boy, we’ll make friends—real friends, John, not 
courtiers nor office-seckers. ‘'Tiddle diddle diddle dee; tiddle diddle 
diddle dum,’ ” and he capered again, openly this time. 

Other passengers began to cast curious glances, so that the graver 
man laid his hand with admonition on the other’s arm. One fussy old 
gentleman came close and addressed Smith confidentially : 
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“ He’s—um—um?” He tapped his forehead significantly. ‘“ Does | 


he ever get-—ah—violent ?” 

Smith flushed angrily. Brown overheard the question and broke 
forth: again into his ringing, laugh. The old gentleman 
looked startled. 

“TI beg pardon, sir. Don’t blame you for thinking me touched,” 
said Brown heartily, offering him a hand. “ Fact is, ’m—we’re off on 
a holiday. Such a jolly, well-planned holiday, don’t you know, that I 
feel like a boy just out of school. We are going to America, sans dire— 
our first visit. You can’t blame a man for being overjoyed at seeing 
your country for the first time?” 

Whereat the old gentleman’s vanity was tickled, and he shook anne 
jovially with both. 

Brown speedily became the pet of the ship. His buoyant spirits, 
his gentleness with women and good comradeship with men, won him 
a fair name. Moreover, there was a certain unconscious lordliness of 
manner, a take-it-for-grantedness about his presence, that was irre- 
sistible. 

Smith, basking in the reflected hin of his friend’s popularity, 
perceived all this and was vastly amused. Moreover, as was his nature, 
he studied the people about him, types for the most part, and guessed 
shrewdly that some, at least, of Brown’s cherished theories concerning 
the “home of the brave and the free” were doomed to meet the fate 
of most card houses. 

He discussed the United States geographically, politically, and 
socially with fellow-passengers. A favorite topic both in the smoking- 


room and on deck was the inquisition of the Custom-House, and the 
various anecdotes related of valuable goods spread broadcast to the 


public gaze on the dusty wharves or even confiscated by the Govern- 
ment caused Smith obvious concern. 

When at last port was actually reached and the dreaded examina- 
tion begun, Smith sought out a high official, and after a brief interview 


the sole-leather trunk over which he had kept such careful guard — 


throughout the voyage was carried to a private office. 

Unlocked and the lid thrown back, the examiners swore in amaze- 
ment. Handsome uniforms, one of pure white, rich in gold lace, lay 
neatly folded. A compartment in the tray revealed broad ribbons deco- 

‘rated with jewelled orders that glittered garishly in the morning 
‘sunshine. 

Smith was diffuse in his explanations. They were costumes— 
merely costumes, the official was to understand. His friend had a fad 
for collecting that sort of thing. Am expensive fad? Possibly, but— 
with a shrug of the shoulders—if he could afford it? 

The officials gave responsive shrugs. If he could afford it—that 
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was different. Then he could afford also to pay for the luxury of carry- 
ing his fad about with him. 

An astonishingly thick roll of bank-notes was accordingly counted 
out, handed over, and the trunk, locked and strapped, was lifted to the 
box of the carriage in which Brown was impatiently awaiting his 
companion. 

II. 

“No, Ma’am, she’s not be’n seein’ people to-day, but she said as 
’ow she was at ’ome h’if you called.” 

James had been in service in America for over twenty years, but 
had not yet mastered the proper use of the eighth letter—so lasting is 
the influence of a bent twig! 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead entered the dim, rich hall and ascended noise- 
lessly the low, broad stairs. Heavily padded Wilton of a dusky green 
made tip-toeing unnecessary. 

A footman closed the heavily carved door,—the butler had preceded 
Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead,—and the house resumed its darkened, retired air 
of decorous mourning. 

James threw open the door of a small, cheerful apartment known 
as the breakfast-room. It was used for luncheon and even dinner en 
famille, but never for breakfast. 

“Mrs. h’Armstead, Ma’am,” announced the butler, and having 
spoken his line, made his exit properly, to retire to his pantry and the 
morning paper. 

It was a charming room—that breakfast-room—all in soft old pinks 
and creamy buffs, the former melting into and the latter setting off 
the rich, dull tints of the wax-finished mahogany. The room, typical, 
indeed, of the whole house and its mistress as well, gave one the sensa- 
tion of blended ages. 

Madam Allison was essentially modern. Such customs and furni- 
ture as she had brought down with her to the present generation were 
remodelled and adapted to the times. This was doubly satisfactory, 
for it kept her in the fashion—the sine qua non of life—and at the 
same time indulged her secret at having the old-remembered things 
of her childhood still about her. For, let it not tell against her to con- 
fess, in Madam Allison’s heart still smouldered, in almost extinct 
cinders, some elemental passion of human affection. 

But Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead was not thinking of all this as she paused 
on the threshold of the breakfast-room. Far from her to entertain 
ethical reflections! She was deciding generously that crape and black 
grosgrain were very becoming to the thick white hair and erect old 
figure. 

“My dear, what a shock to your nerves,” she murmured, touching 
Madam’s proffered cheek with her lips. 
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“A decided shock, I grant you,” Madam Allison returned with 
some asperity. 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead arched her eyebrows at the tone and grew 
more interested. 

“ He was so young, so strong, so virile,” she purled. 

“All that and more too. I am very thankful you have come, 
Amelie. I wish to talk it over.” 

6c Ah?” 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead’s manner became almost animated. She might 
at this moment have brought to the mind of a philosophic observer the 
days when she was a healthy, natural country girl, answering to the 
name of Amelia Henderson—— Hush! Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, if you 
please, is a woman of the world—a New York woman, indeed ! 

She sat a little less stiffly in her chair and repeated, “ Ah?” insin- 
uatingly. Was there a family skeleton, perhaps? 

“ Don’t smack your lips, Amelie,” snapped Madam Allison,—a most 
untoward tone,—“ there’s no scandal. I had hoped you would sympa- 
thize,” she finished pettishly. . 

“ But I do, my dear, dear friend. My heart aches for you,” cooed 
Amelie expressionlessly, to atone for her former betrayal of interest. . 

“Tt needn’t ache. He was only a nephew—my husband’s nephew 
at that—and I rarely saw him. His tastes were always queer,—Bohe- 
mian,—and he was independent to a degree. I bore patiently with him 
through all his oddities. You, yourself, will remember, Amelie, how 
considerate and forbearing I was when he married that school-teacher. 
Where he got it all from J don’t know!” She stopped and threw up 
her hands. “There must have been a common streak in Mr. Allison’s 
family somewhere (John’s father had died before I married, so I never 
knew him) which filtered down into John’s veins. But I put up with 
everything. I asked them to visit me here, thinking that New York 
might educate them—at least, that John would realize what was ex- 
pected of one of his name. But, Amelie, his wife was—did not take at 
all. She knew too much and said too little.” 

Madam Allison seemed to have forgotten what was so fresh in 
Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead’s mind, and the memory of which was now dyeing 
her faded cheeks a soft crimson—the fact that Mrs. John Allison had 
been a neighbor of Amelie Lloyd-Armstead and a bosom friend. Mrs. 
Allison had taught school only to supply needed luxuries for an invalid 
mother, the clergyman’s pittance from her father’s gentle ministry 
gaping much at the ends. Amelie herself had watched the wooing and 
winning with a sore heart. She had been John’s first love, but she had 
nipped the budding affection frostily. There was no journeying “ out 


of the wilderness” in Amelie’s dream of a future. The light of life for 


her shone in the glare of New York society. And to that dazzling 
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eminence she had climbed toilfully. She pushed reminiscences back 
into the cobwebbed attic of her mind. 

“It was well enough until he went West,” Madam Allison was say- 
ing. “He did all sorts of dreadful things out there: grew oranges, 
had an interest in a mine—whether proprietary or digging interest 
I’m sure I don’t know. John never had any pride. He was capable 
of working with his hands. The mine affair was fatal. He caught 
the fever of it and got deeper and deeper into gold-hunting. And, my 
dear, about six years ago, after his wife died, he went to the Klondike! 
You will grant that I had a right, then, to wash my hands of him ?” 

“You were angelic with him,” murmured Amelie. 

“Since then I have heard nothing of him except that he had come 
East again and was living somewhere up in the Catskills, until—until 
this telegram came. But”—Madam Allison paused and the esnett was 
dramatic—“ there is a daughter.” 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead was genuinely surprised. 

“You didn’t know that?” queried Madam Allison sharply. Her 
glance was suspicious. 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead shrugged her shoulders, slightly, elegantly. 

“T had never seen her. She was never in New York?” 

“No, more’s the pity. But I thought you had followed John’s 
career more closely. If I remember——” Madam’s suspicions were 
not quelled. 

“His theories of—of things were interesting—when we were all 
young,’ ” said Amelie deprecatingly. 

“Theories—humph! Well, there is a daughter, and what’s to be 
done about it?” 

“ Dear me, I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead with sweet 
rancor. “I am not responsible for the daughter.” 

“Though you’d have liked to be at one time, eh? But what is to be 
done?” pursued Madam Allison fretfully, closing with a wave of the 
hand what might have revealed an ardent, if faded, romance. 

“ What can be done?” queried Amelie tritely. 

Usually so equal to occasion, she sacrificed her ready wit fo a dread 
of seerning too interested. 

A daughter of John Allison! A daughter, now left desolate, father- 
less. Ah, of what was she thinking? Was it possible that she was 
experiencing an emotion? Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, co-leader of the 
smart set, pulled herself together crisply. 

“You will bring her here, I suppose?” 

“That’s just it. I shall have to bring her here. There is nobody 
but me to take her. Margaret, of course, is away, attending to her 
own affairs, and selfishly indulging her own wishes regardless of my 
needing her.” 
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Now this, it must be said, in defence of the absent, was unjust. It 
had been tacitly but distinctly understood that Mrs. van Orth had 
taken her young daughter abroad for education, because of a hint from 
Madam Allison that it was unnecessary to keep society reminded of 
the existence of a granddaughter well in her teens. 

“That won’t be such a calamity, will it? Some young life about 
the house and alli——-”_ Here Amelie was within the pale and might 
tread firmly where others would fear to venture. Moreover, it was 
several years since Margaret van Orth and her daughter had gone away. 
Madam Allison’s new pose centred about her white hair and its at- 
tendant dignity. 

“ Young life is all very well, but not the primeval phase,” answered 
Madam Allison. 

“Dear me,” murmured Amelie again, “what do you mean? You 
make me think of fig-leaves and—and all that sort of thing.” 

“ And well you might. Why, she’s been brought up—or rather has 
not been brought up at all, has ~~ “een up—in Western wilds, a 
hoyden, a country bumpkin, a—— 

“ John Allison’s daughter could hardly be a bumpkin.” 

“Oh Amelie, you know environment is everything. Really, when 
you come to facts, birth is nothing—counts for nothing. How can it 
without anything else to help one along? No social advantages, no— 
no social prerogatives. Why, the child probably wears sunbonnets. 
She may even go barefoot!” 

“Then the sooner you bring her to New York, clothed and in her 
right mind, the better,” said Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead practically. 

“ Exactly the conclusion I reached when the telegram was handed 
me—or, at least, as soon as I could recover from the shock of poor 
John’s death and think. And that is why I was so anxious to see you.” 

“ Yes ?” 

_ “Why, to go with me to fetch her.” 

“Qh!” Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead rose hesitatingly. “ Wouldn’t I be 
intruding ?” 

“Intruding upon what? Do you suppose the child will know? 
Come, you are not going to desert me in a dilemma!” 

“ How old is she?” asked Amelie slowly. 

“ Sixteen—seventeen—I don’t know. Young enough, I hope, to 
put into a boarding-school for two or three years.” 

“Oh, I see. When do you start?” ; 

“That is right. I knew you would go with me,” said Madam Alli- 
son cordially. ‘The funeral is on Wednesday. I should like to wait 
for another bonnet, but I suppose everyone would think it odd. It can. — 
be sent on. The train leaves at three-thirty.” —ae 

“To-day? And it is one now. How can I ever——” 
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“Oh, Hortense can pack you a dressing-case. We sha’n’t be want- 
ing clothes there. It is somewhere up in the hills—a farm, you know. 
John had a studio there. He had taken up painting, you know, when 
he came back from the West. Yes, there is a village near, where the 
train stops. We shall get there in the morning. Mr. Burton is attend- 
ing to our tickets and the drawing-room. James telephoned him. But 

-syou will stay for luncheon and we'll talk it over?” 

“There will be plenty of time for that on the way. I never pre- 
pared for a journey in so short a time. Half-past three, you say? 
That leaves me only two hours and a half. You'll grant that it’s 
obliging of me?” 

The younger took the older woman’s hand and again pecked at the 
velvety old cheek. Madam Allison smiled cajolingly. 

“It is no more than I expected of you, my dear. I need fortifying. 
Besides, I thought you would be glad of the —e to pay a fare- 
well tribute to Jo 

Mapam ALLISON had not exaggerated. Their destination was in- 
deed “ up in the hills,” and the village where the train stopped was not 
“near.” But they arrived at it early enough. A twelve-mile drive at 
half-past seven o’clock of a March morning is a severe tonic for unac- 
customed nerves. It had a solitary compensation. Madam Allison 
had telegraphed their arrival ahead in the faint hope of someone know- 
ing enough to send a vehicle to meet them, making them independent 


of a village hack. A light, neat trap with strong springs, such as is 


used for mountain driving, was drawn up at the platform, attended by a 
coachman in irreproachable livery—mourning livery, Mrs. -Lloyd-Arm- 
stead noted with surprise. Someone in the late John Allison’s house- 


hold appreciated the requirements of life—the housekeeper, no doubt. . 


They drove upward for nearly two hours, through groves of murky 
pines, under threatening bowlders, and edging sheer precipices. Here 
and there maple-groves, pale, tender green in the spring air, softened 
the deeper tints of the evergreens. It would have been beautiful with 
warmth and noontide. To the two half-awake women, cramped from 
a night in a sleeping-car, it was only bleak and isolated. 

They could not converse much because of the proximity of the 
coachman’s listening ears. But the chilly discomfort of each inter- 
preted lapses in the other’s comments. . 

“Whatever in the world possessed——” exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd- 
Armstead irritably as a fresh access of breeze swirled round a corner. 

“ Just what I was thinking. It was some queer fad for Nature, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Nature—ugh!” chattered Amelie. “Give me steam-heating and 
paved streets.” 
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“High buildings certainly do keep off the wind,” observed Madam 
Allison wistfully. “But,” she added with a chuckle and a shiver, “we 
need not expect the sunbounet to-day.” 

“No, it will be a hood—a scarlet, knitted hood, with satin ribbons a 
shade brighter red and mittens to match.” 

Madam Allison drew her furs about her with a gesture that was not 
altogether an act of wrapping herself. She was questioning if Amelie- 
were proving the stand-by she had counted upon. 

A twist of the road brought them unexpectedly in sight of the 
house, a farmhouse indeed, but mellowed with age into picturesqueness 
and commanding a magnificent view. The hillside swept downward 
in a grand slope before it and rose again across a narrow, sunny, fertile 
valley traversed by a sparkling stream, into a steep, rugged precipice, 
fir-crowned. 

Neither Madam Allison nor Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead could deny the 
beauty of the prospect. Their observation included, appreciatively, a 
broad terrace in front of the house, stone-balustraded and laid out after 
the manner of an Italian formal garden, which, the former was not 
aware, luckily for her peace of mind, John Allison had designed and 
built with his own hands. 

“It might do nicely for a month or two in summer,” murmured 
Madam Allison as she alighted stiffly from the trap. 

The house-door opened and a black-clad man-servant came out to 
assist them. As the door banged to, long festoons of crape fluttered 
from the bronze knob. 

“ Poor John, poor John,” quavered Madam Allison decorously. 

Mrs. Lleyd-Armstead felt an odd, unaccountable lump rise in her 
throat. 

“T hope I am not going to have sore throat from that cold drive,” 
she thought. 

Palpitation of the heart not being an essential symptom of sore 
throat, she attributed her agitation to the curiosity to see the girl who 
had been brought up among such contradictory surroundings. 

The house, low-ceiled and small-windowed, was dull and the fur- 
nishings simple. 

“John’s Klondike trip could not have been over-fruitful,” com- 
mented Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead sotto voce. 

But there was a charm about the cretonne chair-slips and flowered 
chintz hangings—a homelikeness that was telling and that harmonized 
with the white woodwork and carpeted floors. The effect was cosey, 
artistic, and pleasing to the most critical eye. Their observations were 
arrested by the sound of swift footsteps and a subdued rustle of silk. 
A tall, slender, girlish figure, clad from head to toe in deepest black, 
rushed from a room behind them and threw herself into Madam Alli- 
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son’s surprised arms. Desuetude made the embrace an awkward one, 
but the girl did not seem to notice that. 

“ Oh aunt, aunt,” she sobbed, “please love me! You are all I have 
in the world. Oh my father, my father!” and she gave herself up to 
unrestrained weeping upon her aunt’s shoulder. 

Madam Allison’s dry eyes looked out helplessly over a mass of wavy 
brown hair. 

“There, child, never mind. It is too bad, but—but you know you 
must—must keep up appearances,” she ended desperately, giving invol- 
untary utterance to her creed. 

The girl drew back, and with an obvious effort controlled her sobs. 

“Of course. How selfish of me when you must be cold and hungry 
and tired. Come right up to—oh, I beg pardon.” She stopped short 
as a step beyond her aunt’s stately figure brought Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead 
into view. “ Another relative?” she asked, with a shy half-smile. 

“A friend, but intimate enough to be in the family, my dear Jane. 
Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, a childhood’s friend of your father.” 


Jane offered her hand, giving a quick, straight little courtesy with | 


the greeting. 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead and Madam Allison were inexplicably abashed. 
Accustomed to the entry of every enterable house in the Metropolis, 
where their leadership was genuflexed to and accepted, they were both, 
by a subtle electric consciousness, made aware that they had intruded, 
the one by bringing, the other by being brought, into a house of mourn- 
ing where only the family circle should gather. Amelie’s feelings were 
accentuated by resentment. 

“ I—I was not expected ?” she hazarded. 

“TI certainly telegraphed, Jane,” interposed Madam Allison de- 


fensively. 


Madam Allison defensive! Jane was too thorough a gentlewoman- 


to permit awkwardness. 

“Tt was very sweet of you to come, and I was stupid in not under- 
standing. The telegram read ‘ we,’ but I thought it meant aunt’s maid. 
If you will come directly upstairs and don’t mind sharing aunt’s fire 
until after breakfast, Katie will have your room ready.” 

Turning, Jane Allison led the way upstairs, moderating her spring- 
ing gait to the more sedate mounting of her visitors. 


They were shown into a large, sunny room overlooking the view— | 


a room bright with rose-colored cretonnes, warm with a snapping wood- 
fire, and sweet with the scent of violets. A maid in plain black and a 
black bow in her cap was waiting to remove their wraps. 

As Madam Allison moved across to the grateful heat of the fire, 
Jane saw her aunt well for the first time. 
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“She is beautiful,” she thought with a quick appreciation, “ stately 
and queen-like, but so cold!” 

Her eyes filled again. She felt very young and comnfiotieen: Her 
glance stole curiously towards Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead. She wondered 
why she had come and speculated as to her relations with the older 
woman. Then she left them, with a statement that breakfast would be 
brought up to their rooms, as they must be in need of rest. 

As soon as she was out of the door the two women looked at each 
other blankly for a space. Then Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead ventured to 


smile. 
IV. 

Brown and Smith had not made the progress in New York that 
their favoritism on shipboard seemed to prophesy. Most of the pas- 
sengers were Western men and faded out of their acquaintance on the 
day of landing. But the few New Yorkers who had been such cordial 
shipmates did not come forward as they should with offers to put up 
the strangers at their clubs. Some of them did not even leave cards at 
the hotel where Brown had luxuriously established himself. 

The interest and novelty of the new country worn off, Brown’s boy- 
ish spirits drooped and he fell to moping. Then he encountered Freddie 
van Renselaer. 

He was sitting on a bench in the park one day when he observed a 
man, short, rubicund, and en bon point, but young withal, putting a 
crew of hoodlums aboard a swan-boat. The children were shrieking 
gleefully, and the man looked as if he really enjoyed it. 

Between the trips he came over to the bench where Brown was sit- 
ting, carrying a long strip of tickets at which the greedy little rabble 
on the bank, waiting their turns, glanced longingly. Brown made 
room for him. 

“ How do you do it?” he queried. “ How do you—ask ’em?” 

“Oh, I don’t break any ice,” laughed the other genially. “I just 
say, ‘ Come ahead and have a ride. Take turns, girls first and no push- 
ing.’ They’re very decent about it.” 

“They’re jolly well pleased over it,” commented Brown with a 
tinge of envy in his tone. 

“Yes, poor little beggars. It’s little pleasure they get.” 

“But I should never know how to get things started. And they’re 
not much good keeping a conversation going after you do begin it.” 

“Oh, be natural with them. Just forget that you’re any older than 
they are, or have other surroundings, and they'll forget it too. There 
is not enough naturalness in the world, to my thinking.” 

“Exactly my sentiments, but it is queer to hear them uttered by 
an American,” said Brown, smiling oddly. 

“ How s0?” 
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“ Well, I came to America expecting to find just that sort of thing.” 

“ And didn’t—no, by Jove! I know that,” exploded Freddie. He 
was mounted on his hobby. “ Of all nations on earth for blind Mam- 
mon worship America bears off the palm.” 

“ And I came with no letters of introduction—if I could have got 
them—and bearing the name of Brown!” murmured the other. “ And 
I brought my friend Smith with me. Perhaps if I had left John 
behind—there might have been more chance, eh?” , 

He was smiling broadly now, and Freddie faced about and held out 
his hand without knowing why. 

“T say, old man, I like you. English, aren’t you? Over here seeing 
things and bored by our rush and bad manners. These kids are clamor- 
ing for another turn now. May I look you up at your hotel?” 

He rose, extending a visiting-card. Brown presented in exchange 
a small, thin card with “Henry Brown, London,” neatly engraved on 
it and, scrawled below in ink, the name of his New York hotel. 

When Freddie had trotted back to the swan-boat, which was draw- 
ing near shore with its shouting cargo, Brown looked down at the card 
in his hand and smiled again, this time quizzically. - 


“ FREDERIC VAN RENSELAER, 4th, 
“ Amity CLUB,” 


was engraved upon the piece of pasteboard. 

“T have heard my worthy friend, the hotel clerk, a Baedeker, a 
Peerage, and a Bradstreet bound in one obnoxious little volume, place 
that name very near the head of what he calls his ‘ 400 list.’ Well, I 
like him, and I hope he won’t have forgotten Brown, like all the rest, 
before to-morrow.” 

Pocketing the card, he strolled slowly home to regale Smith with 
the tale of his meeting, together with his new friend’s version of Ameri- 
can society. 

Freddie turned up promptly the next afternoon and took the two 
men around to his club, where he put up their names and gave them a 
pleasant hour. He wound up the chapter by disclosing the fact that 
he had a mother and not-unatiractive sister, and extending an invita- 
tion from the former for dinner on the coming Thursday. 

Brown was immensely gratified at this, although he wondered how 
far the invitation had been coercive. He and his friend made their 
duty—or, as Brown expressed it, their hors d’csuvre—call the following 
afternoon, and made themselves so agreeable that Mrs. van Renselaer 
found herself forgetting that she was conversing with two unvouched- 
for commoners with plebeian names. Mrs. van Renselaer was accus- 
tomed' to receiving odd friends of her democratic son. Often they were 
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unintelligent rustics, sometimes turned out to be malefactors, but 


rarely gentlemen. Still, it was different this time. 

So, although it was Lent, she sent out three or four hasty notes to 
as many of her daughter’s friends, and Brown and Smith found quite 
a smartly gowned dinner-party assembled when they made their ap- 
pearance on Thursday evening at the Van Renselaer residence. 

Among the guests was Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, without whom no 
dinner was quite complete. Brown, seated at his hostess’s right, found 
her on his other side. 

“ From his occupation the day I met him in the park I expected to 
find Van Renselaer’s board surrounded by the lame, the halt, and the 
blind,” he observed genially, casting the while appreciative glances 
about him. 

“ And what was Mr. van Renselaer’s occupation in the park?” asked 
_ Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead politely. She did not like the word occupation. 

“Oh, he was giving some rum little beggars a ride on a queer boat. 
They were having a jolly good time, and he seemed hand and glove 
with them. Now, I never could get on with children. I like them, 
take to them immensely. But I can’t get at them. I’m too stiff with 
them, I fancy. It is all a matter of habit. One doesn’t see much of 
them at court, don’t you know.” 

“ At court?” gasped Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead in astonishment. 

“In court—law-courts, you know,” replied Brown imperturbably, 
helping his neighbor to salted almonds. 

“ Ah, you are a lawyer, then?” 

Brown’s eyes twinkled. 


“Well, not exactly. Not a full-fledged attorney, but I have some- } 


thing to do with the law.” 


Ah.” 
It was a respectable calling, and Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead felt disposed 


to continue the conversation. But she chose her own subject this time. 

“ Have you ever been at court?” she asked civilly. She felt more 
on her own ground in discussing courts than when the conversation 
hovered over the slums. 

“T have been presented to his Majesty,” answered Brown calmly. 

The honor apparently had not overwhelmed him. Smith, seated 
opposite, cast a swift glance across at them. The enjoyment in Brown’s 
eyes twinkled into a smile. 

“My friend there has been to court. He can recount his expe- 
riences,” he remarked cheerfully. 

Smith reddened and frowned surreptitiously. 

“It was not the English court,” he declared blandly, at the risk 
of losing caste with his audience. “It was the Kingdom of Ehrlund, 
up near the Baltic. I—in fact, I—I was attached to the court for 


awhile.” 


' 
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A wave of interest surged over the company. 
“Why, that is the country where the King has disappeared,” ex- 

claimed Evelyn van Renselaer. 

“ Disappeared ?” queried Brown. “I should think it would require 
legerdemain for a king to do that.” 

“Oh, he hasn’t really disappeared. The court gives out that they 
know where he is. But everyone is making a great to-do about it.” 

“So the newspapers have got hold of it already? There is nothing 
slow about this country,” reflected Brown. 

“But it happened ages ago,” declared the company. 

“Dear me, have I slept twenty years?” murmured Brown. | 

Smith looked across at his friend as if for a cue, which he promptly 
received. 

“Smith left the Ehrlund court only the day before we sailed. His 
Majesty was there intact then—eh, Smith?” 

“T certainly had an audience with his Majesty the night before we 
sailed.” 

“ And you erossed on the Rhineland? Well, his Majesty must have 
taken Dutch leave very soon after that. You have been away from that 
country for nearly a month, you’know,” Van Renselaer reminded him. 

“Time passes with such rapidity in this wonderful country. What 

did the King flee from? They wanted him to marry a dull or ugly or 
learned princess of a neighboring kingdom, I suppose, because she 
had a bit of royal blood in her veins or it would make a good political 
alliance.” 

“Such an alliance was at the bottom of the trouble,” explained 
Freddie, “ but instead of meekly or diplomatically submitting the King - 
said, ‘ No, thank you.’ I tell you,” he went on enthusiastically, “ that’s 
a country after my own heart. The King made a proclamation that 
all the old-fangled, traditional laws about royalty marrying royalty 
were void. That in that particular kingdom:the King intended to 
marry the woman he loved, no matter from what rank she sprang.” 

Freddie’s face grew quite pink with his approval. Brown applauded 
softly. The others stiffened with more or less disapprobation. 

“Then what happened?” asked Smith, after hastily swallowing a 
glass of water. 

“Then the exodus. Now the country is divided into two factions. 
One side, the Royalists, fear that the King has gone off, incognito, to 
find a wife among his people, and the other side accuse the court of 
having hidden the King for fear designing plebeians will conspire to 
marry him to a bourgeois wife.” ; 

“Meanwhile the world is awaiting developments of this game of 
hide-and-seek,” laughed Evelyn. 

“It is to be hoped that his Majesty of Ehrlund will not forget what. 
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he owes to his station,” said Mrs. van Renselaer with gentle severity. 
“But, Evelyn, was it not the Ehrlund court which Mrs. van Orth 
visited ?” 

Brown’s interest perceptibly increased. At last he was impressed, 
thought Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, and she gathered herself together im- 
portantly. 

“Yes,” she said, anticipating Evelyn’s reply. “Mrs. van Orth 
visited in Ehrlund last spring. She visited Princess von Holt, one of 
the ladies of honor. She wrote me all about it at the time.” 

“Why should they have ladies of honor when there is no queen?” 
someone asked. 

“Oh, there is a dowager duchess or something—an aunt or cousin 
of the young King—who presides,” explained Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead. 
She felt that she was holding the interest of the table. “There would 
have to be someone of that sort, you know, to—to receive at drawing- 
rooms and—and all important functions.” 

“ Of course,” agreed Brown gravely. “ Where would be the use of 
a court if one did not hold drawing-rooms and functions of that sort ?” 

Then he led the talk to other subjects, and the dinner ended in a 
general exchange of badinage. But afterwards, when the men rejoined 
the group of petticoats about the piano, the topic was brought up again. 

The edict of the King of Ehrlund was a matter of international 
importance (or was so considered), the odd disappearance of the sov- 
ereign no less so, and both were of invaluable importance to all grades 
of society. For, there being two sides to the question, the seed of argu- 
ment and its hardily-grown fruit, conversation, were prolifically pro- 
duced. 

Brown found the Great Republic, with the exception of one patriot, 
Freddie van Renselaer, voiced against him when he upheld the King’s 
act of independence. He gave up argument in amused helplessness and 
sought refuge in drawing out for the company Smith’s reluctant remi- 
niscences of court life. 

V. 

Mrs. Lioyp-ARMsTEaD carried a graphic account of the dinner to 
Madam Allison the following afternoon. This had been her custom 
ever since the older lady had withdrawn from active society. 

To see Madam Allison one must go to her. She gave series of re- 
ceptions, always a tea or two during the season, and delightful weekly 
dinners. She also had a day at home, although to her intimates she 
was at home every afternoon after four. But she never went out. She 
retained her sovereignty over the social world, however, and kept 
familiar, thanks in a great measure to Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, with every 
thread of the myriad patterns that fate wove and meted out to those 
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of her kind. Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, faithful chronicler of outside 
events, was privately dubbed her prime minister. 

Just at present Madam Allison was immured within the sacred pre- 
cincts of mourning, and was bored to the verge of irritability. Jane was 
too engrossed with her sorrow and too shy among her unfamiliar sur- 
roundings to make anything of a companion. Heedful always of her 
manners, she accompanied Madam Allison on her drives—in a closed 
carriage with the blinds half drawn—and tried not to absent herself 
too much from the drawing-room, where her aunt liked to sit. 

This room was large, high-ceiled, and formal, like its mistress. Re- 
splendent in white and gold, with crimson hangings, it failed to be 
cheerful. Indeed, one found oneself involuntarily looking about for 
the dais which ought to adorn so obvious a throne-room. The wood- 
fire was the only natural thing in the apartment, and near it Jane 
clung like a caged bird to a bit of green. Her cheeks were growing 
white with the want of exercise and her spirits drooped. She tried to 
rally, and now, the first shock of her loss past, she could at least simu- 
late interest in her aunt’s affairs. 

But she welcomed the few visitors whom Madam Allison graciously 
excepted from her “not at home,” for then Jane could slip off to her 
favorite nook by the fire, obliged neither to talk nor listen. 

“ Mrs. h’Armstead,” spake James from the doorway, with the ease 
of custom. { 

Never, in her most intimate mood, had Mrs. Ldoyd-arinniedl en- 
tered Madam’s presence unannounced. | 

Jane made her dainty, foreign courtesy and retired to the short 
couch by the fire. She sat well forward on the crimson damask, her 
toes on the brass fender, her hands clasped around one knee. 

“T wonder how late aunt will keep a fire going here,” she reflected 
with a side-glance at the April sunshine without. “I wish it were only 
the beginning of winter. I don’t know what I shall do without my 
fire. There seems nothing to take its place.” 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead’s voice seemed to fill the pause in her 
thoughts answeringly. 

“Two men. Yes, they were young and good-looking. The bigger 
one had really a distinguished air, only he gave one the impression of 
always laughing at one up his sleeve.” 

Jane was a girl, she was young, and she listened—idly at first. But 
_ Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead’s descriptions were meagre and demanded fill- 
ing out. Jane supplied deficiencies from her imagination and felt 
more cheerful than she had believed it possible ever to be again. 

“One of them,” Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead was telling Madam Allison, 
“has been at the court of Ehrlund, the little country where the revolu- 
tion was threatened because of their eccentric King, you know.” 
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“Ehrlund?” repeated Madam Allison. “That is where Margaret 
spent a fortnight. She visited at the court, you remember?” 

“Yes, I told them about it last night.” : 

“ Had the young man met her there?” 

“No, I think not. At least, he said nothing about it, and I suppose 
he would have mentioned the fact if he had.” . 

“Of course. Probably his—his connection with the court’ was 
purely a business one. But,” went on Madam Allison, whg prided her- 
self upon her complete information of the world’s doings at large, as 
well as in the circle of her own experiences, “it was the King of Ehr- 
lund who made such extraordinary, unprecedented conditions about his 

99 


“Yes, unprecedented is exactly the word. He declared it a law 
that the King might marry where his heart dictated and raise his wife 
to his throne.” , 

Jane remembered, and her eyes shone with the romance of it. 

“T daresay he hasn’t figured on how many generations of plebeian 
marriages it will take to banish the royal breed in Ehrlund,” Madam 
Allison commented drily. 

“ Exactly the point I brought up with Mr. Brown after dinner last 
evening. His argument was that if birth had anything to do with 


good breeding, the King of Ehrlund must be so chock full of it—I beg 


your pardon, my dear, they are his words—that his instincts would 
surely lead him to choose a lady for his wife.” 

Jane felt a sudden warm glow in her heart for this King who dared 
to be real. ‘ 

“Oh, what a nice thing to say! Of course, that is the true-way 
to look at it!” she cried, as much to her own surprise as that of her 
two hearers. 

Madam Allison stiffened. Jane jarred her, she was so intense. 
Every passing thing was to her an event of note. In other words, she 
lived every moment of her life, not skipping from episode to episode. 

“ And who, Amelie, is Mr. Brown ?” she asked, passing Jane’s speech 
over without comment. 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead hesitated. 

“T beg you won’t let it prejudice you, my dear. It really must not. 
He is one of the two gentlemen at Nanny’s dinner.” 

Madam Allison considered. 

Brown—hum. And his friend?” 

“Smith,” replied Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead valiantly. 

Jane laughed. She felt amused and, as she did not see any par- 
ticular rudeness in showing it, she laughed. Madam Allison arched 
her eyebrows. 


“What is it, Jane?” she asked chidingly. 
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The girl’s laughter, sweet, merry, spontaneous, was checked for a 
moment. Then she smiled again frankly. 

“TI beg pardon, aunt,” she said, rising and coming forward, “ but it 
sounded funny. Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead seemed so afraid to say those 
commonplace names after she had been singing Mr. Brown’s praises, 
and—well, it sounded funny.” 

She turned to Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead instinctively for sympathy, her 
dark gray eyes dancing and her lips dimpling at the corners. She was 
the image of her father as she stood there, a sweet, gay, feminine 
replica—oh, essentially feminine! 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead’s face relaxed and she too smiled, not with 
the girl, but at the memories her joyous face recalled. Then she pulled 
herself together. 

“TI suppose it did sound flat,” she admitted. “It would have 
sounded particularly so if you had known the men. They are sure to 
be taken up,” she added, turning to Madam Allison again. “ You 
know how particular Nanny van Renselaer is? I heard her”’—with 
great impressiveness—“ I heard her asking them to luncheon en famille! 
And you know what that means with Nanny.” 

“Does it mean hash—en famille?” hazarded Jane gayly. 

“Don’t be flippant,” chided Madam Allison, but she could not re- 
strain a smile. “Well, you may ve them to call, Amelie, and we 
shall see,” she conceded. 

After Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead ‘' chad gone she sat geting Jane in 
speculative silence. 

The two had not touched at many congenial points as yet. Jane, in 
the first abandonment of a deep grief, found her aunt cold and unre- 
sponsive. The many little formalities with which Madam Allison sur- 
rounded herself, hedged herself in, seemed to Jane pointless, petty, 
affected. The whole routine of her household -was artificial. 

Madam Allison, on her part, found Jane a vexing puzzle. How the 
girl happened to be so well brought up was a constant source of specu- 
lation, since Jane had lived always in the uncivilized West (save for 
the last year or so on the solitary mountain top), with only her father’s 
library, small-town schools, and Nature for education. Madam Allison 
did not take the last consideration into account. 

She had found her old for her age, presumed at sixteen, but attrib- 
uted that to a life led among older people. But how a voice out of the 
wilderness could prate so knowingly of manners, customs, and ladies’ 
maids had been an unanswerable puzzle to Madam Allison since the 
first day of seeing her great-niece, when Jane had explained her inter- 
pretation of Madam’s telegraphic “ we.” 

But lately Madam Allison had begun to have misgivings on several 
points. One of them the family Bible could have answered had she 
been possessed of one. Instead, she put her question directly. 
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She watched Jane, gone back to her fireside and her dreams, her 

recent amusement still dimpling the corners of her mouth, for some 
moments in speculative silence, then,— : 


“ How old are you, child?” she asked abruptly. 
Jane answered her, with surprise that she did not know. 


VI. 


Mapam ALLISON gave her intimates to understand that she would 
resume informally her Wednesday “at homes.” Brown and Smith 
came, or were brought by Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, who presented them 
with no inward misgivings, in spite of nomenclature. 

Jane, obedient to her aunt’s wish, was at Madam’s side. Mrs. 
Lloyd-Armstead presided, according to custom, at the tea-table. 

Brown bowed gravely to Madam Allison, exchanged a few words 
upon a general topic, and then turned quickly to Jane, whom he had 
singled out mentally at the moment of introduction. 

“May I get you a cup of tea?” he asked. “ And we'll drink it over 
there beside the fire.” He indicated the:short crimson couch. 

“How did you know that that is my favorite seat?” she demanded, 
taken aback. 

“ Because it is cosey, comfortable, and has a romance tucked under 
the cushions,” he replied promptly, “none of which reads like Madam 
Allison.” 

Jane laughed and crossed to the Adeplace. 

“T take—but perhaps you know how many lumps of sugar I take 
in my tea?” 

“Two, and cream,” he hazarded boldly. 

“Wrong. You are not a mind-reader, then. One lump and no 
cream. And I like the crisp little cookies, not those pasty, confection- 
er’s cakes,” she instructed him. 

She stood on the hearth-rug, declining the crimson seat. That 
would have been too familiar in a roomful of guests. 

“T understand that you are a tourist. Are you one of Cook’s?” she 
queried demurely. 

“Yes, if it is anything nice. What is it?” 

“What! A—a globe-trotter, and you don’t know about Thomas 
Cook & Sons? That is betraying a fearful ignorance. I don’t believe 
you have travelled a bit. You are a school-boy off on his first holiday.” 


“You have almost guessed it. T’ll tell you the truth if you will _ 


keep it a secret,” he confided gravely. “I am a runaway prince in 
search of a princess.” 


Jane looked startled and regarded him with serious eyes. His ex- . 


pression disarmed her sudden suspicion. 
“ Ah,” she laughed, shrugging her shoulders, “ you are not properly 
dressed. You should have on gold armor and a jewelled sword. Who 
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ever heard of an errant prince otherwise clothed? From what Fairy- 
land do you hail?” 

“ From Nature’s own country, where fairies spread their gauzy tents 
at dawn and everything is what it was meant to be. But my golden 
armor and jewelled sword can only be seen by—by believers.” 

“TI am a good believer and a good listener. Will you relate the 
romance as it proceeds? What qualities must the princess possess 
to reign in so very real a Fairyland as Nature’s own?” 

She looked up at him merrily, challengingly. He smiled back at 
her and his tone was gay. But his words were serious, like those of a 
child intent upon his tale. 

“ She must be herself—no pose, no striving after effect, no motives.” 

“Dear me, your story must be laid very many centuries back. I 
am sure there is no such modern princess.” 

“The ages don’t matter in fairy-stories,” he reminded her. “ But 
I shall find the princess.” 

“You have the true spirit of success. Is there a talisman?” 

_ “A talisman? Must there be a talisman?” | 

“You are forgetting your romances. There is always a talisman— 
or, at least, a gift from a fairy godmother.” cater 

Brown drained his teacup reflectively. 

“Don’t you want another of those crisp little cookies? I do, awfully. 
Let me get you another cup of tea as an excuse for fetching another, , 
he said. “I am very fond of good things toeat.” 

He returned with her replenished cup, and then stood munching 
his cake in silence. Jane could think of no remark that would not 
sound trite after the surprising beginning of their conversation. Brown 
put down his cup suddenly, and loosening a tiny gold charm from his 
watchchain held it out to her. 

“TI am going to give your aunt my impressions of New York. I 
think she expects it,” he said. “This is the prince’s talisman.” 

Jane glanced at the gleaming toy in her hand. It was a tiny golden 


‘crown. Evelyn van Renselaer came up just then with Smith. Jane 
tucked the charm into the folds of her handkerchief to return it as 


opportunity offered. The arrival of several new-comers took her atten- 
tion. She moved about the room among her aunt’s guests, trying to 
bear herself as cheerfully as the occasion demanded, in spite of the 
emblem of her black frock. When she was free again to look for 
Brown she found that he and his friend had gone. 
Madame Allison wrote to Mrs. van Orth that night: 
“ My DEAR MARGARET: Do you know how old your Cousin 
John’s daughter is? I had expected to put her in school for 
two or three years, where she might learn her three R’s, how 
_ to find her way about New York, and be finished properly. 
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“T find, in the first place, that she is nineteen years old, 
and, in the second, that she does not need finishing. Where 
she learned it all is beyond my comprehension, but she is cer- 
tainly a very well brought up girl—really, Margaret, quite 
comme il faut! 

“ But, in spite of her manners and manner, there is much 
lacking. She is naive to a degree. She speaks her mind very 
openly and actually laughs—not with discrimination, but 

_ whenever anything amuses her. 

“Not when it would offend, I grant you. She is more 
considerate of other people’s feelings than anyone I ever knew. 
And she knows how to behave in a drawing-room too. 

“The other day I ventured to receive a few of my oldest . 
friends,—it is six weeks now, you know, since John’s death,— 
and Jane helped me entertain them to the manner born. At 
the same time she has a deferential, school-girl manner in 
talking to people, and especially older people, that is provincial 
and old-fashioned. Women do not like to be set back a genera- 
tion and reminded of their years. : 

“You will admit that it is hard on me to go through this 
series of mental shocks. Jane is a bundle of contradictions— 
absolutely inconsequent, I sometimes think, and I am not agile 
enough to perform the gymnastics of keeping pace with her. 

“She will have to see something of people this summer 
and come out next winter. I really cannot perform so colossal 
a task alone. You must come back to me. Eleanor surely has 
had enough of an education by now? Bring her home, and the 
two girls can come out together. She will be eighteen in the 
winter, and I am sure is as old as Jane in many respects. 

“TI am negotiating for the Collman cottage at Old Port. 
It is next to Nanny van Renselaer’s, of which I am glad, as 
Evelyn seems inclined to take Jane up. She will be a useful 
friend if Jane only cultivate her. 

“I hope you will come over in June and help me through 
the summer with Jane. I really must have someone to 
chaperone her about. Amelie has agreed to spend the summer 
with us and take part charge. But it would look better to 
have you here. 

' “Hoping you are both well and that Eleanor is not get- 
ting her head too full of French notions, I am, 
“ Affectionately, your mother, 
“ELLen Pierce ALLISON. 


“P.S.—Jane is quite pretty when her face is in repose. 
But she laughs and cries too much. E. P. A.” 


VII. 
THERE had been several days of cold, rainy weather, and Jane felt 
oppressed and depressed. The fifth day was gray and chilly, but’ the 
rain had stopped. After luncheon Jane put on a walking-suit,—a very 
becoming one of black, rough cloth,—wrapped her furs about her, and — 
went out for a walk. 
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The park, with its gray, dank foliage and puddled asphalt paths 
offered no temptation. Jane turned southward, where the animation 
of the shopping district promised diversion at least. Used to consider- 
ing a ten-mile tramp over the hills as a mere bagatelle, she soon 
covered the two and a half miles that lay between her aunt’s house and 
the maze about Madison Square. 

Everyone knows how enticing are the show-windows of the grand 
shops on upper Fifth Avenue. To Jane’s unsophisticated eyes, ac- 
customed only to Nature’s outdoor beauties, they were glimpses of 
fairyland. She delighted to gaze in at the shop windows—that was 
one of the things of which Madam Allison had complained to her 
daughter. “She isn’t a bit impressed by the rich furnishings and 
decorations of the few houses I’ve taken her to (the letter ran), says 
she is used to nice furniture,—in those gaudy Western hotels, I sup- 
pose she means, for John’s house was plain,—but she says they have a 
different effect in shops, and, my dear, she actually enjoys looking in 
the shop windows—a veritable rustic cousin !” 

Jane forgot her unfamiliarity with New York, and before long 
discovered that she was, stupidly, perhaps, but none the less completely, 
lost. The numbers of the cross streets told her that she was very far 
from home, but Broadway gave no sort of clew as to the whereabouts 
_ of Fifth Avenue, whether north, south, east, or west. 

She walked on slowly, partly because she did not want passers-by 
to guess her predicament, and partly because she did not know what 
else to do. Even if a policeman could have instructed her intelligently 
as to what cable car or elevated train to take, she had no money. She 


might call a cab and pay his fare after reaching home, but mex shrank | 


from driving alone in a cab. 

All at once a man leaped recklessly from a passing cable car and 
joined her on the pavement, raising his hat with a manner that was dis- 
tinctly foreign. He walked along beside her, fitting his pace to Jane’s 
and keeping his head still bared. 

“Oh Mr. Brown!” exclaimed Jane in a tone of unmistakable relief. 

“On duty or pleasure bent?” queried Brown, replacing his hat. 

“T don’t know under which head you would classify it,” replied 

_Jane demurely; “I am going home.” 

“Home? By way of the south pole? Perhaps it is a practical 
demonstration of the proverb, ‘the longest way round is the shortest 
way home.’ May I walk along with you?” 

“So I am headed in the wrong direction?” said Jane, turning. 
“That is something to know. Yes, you may walk along with me if 
north is as convenient a direction for you as sou’ 

Brown smiled. 
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- “Any direction is mine if I can be of service vee Is there any 
further knowledge I can impart?” 

“T may as well own up to it. Iam lost. I don’t know how to get 
home, and have no money to pay anyone to take me. I am afraid to 
drive alone in one of those horrid street-corner cabs, and I haven’t 
even a nice, useful little pocket compass to tell me which direction to 
walk in. You see, you have helped me that far along. Isn’t it stupid 
to be lost in New York?” she added, with a frown at her own obtuse- 
ness. 

“Oh, I have been lost in New York several times myself,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully ; “ only I had the good fortune neither to have for- 
gotten my pocketbook nor to be afraid of cab-drivers. Perhaps you 
will permit me to be your banker for the present? The fare on the 
elevated or cable cars is five cents—as I dare not ome anything so 
obnoxious as a cab.” 

Jane laughed. They were walking on briskly now. Her course 
directed, she felt a comfortable security. She resumed her interest in 
the concerns about her. 

“The cars are pretty horrid too, so clove and crowded. Evelyn and 
I were shopping one day, and a horse cast his shoe and we sent him off, 
meaning to walk home. But it rained, and we rode in the elevated 
instead.” She wrinkled her nose with aversion at the remembrance. 
“Ts it too far to walk back?” 

“No, indeed,” cried Brown, his face lighting with pleasure, “ pro- 
vided you feel equal to doubling the walk you have just taken. It 
will be as far back as here.” 

“ Not quite, as we have already come several squares,” replied Jane, 
pausing at the corner of Twenty-third Street. “It must have been 
here that I lost my way. No wonder, in this confusion.” 

“No wonder, indeed,” agreed Brown, piloting her carefully across 
the street. “ You must be awfully done out. Let us get a cup of tea 
or something to revive you.” 

He stopped suggestively before Malliard’s, and Jane,. possessed of 
a healthy appetite and free from consciousness of the convenances, 
accepted the proposition gratefully. 

While waiting for the hot chocolate Brown ordered, he demonstrated 
to her, with a fork and the table-cloth, how Fifth Avenue mingles 
democratically with Broadway on the common ground of Madison 
Square, taking up its course again on the transverse side, with Broad- 
way separated only by a narrow building. 


“It is quite natural that you turned down Broadway instead ; it. x 


seems much more the correct direction,” he said. 
Jane scrutinized the improvised map on the table-cloth. 
“T see where I made my mistake,” she said, setting a salt-cellar on 
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the point of separation. “They really continue their own direction, 
if one can carry that zigzag line across the square in mind, but Broad- 
way is the street one would naturally follow on the straight-line policy. 
It is like Washington, isn’t it?” 

“ What, where, or who is Washington?” he asked. “The name is 
distinctly connected in my mind with American history, but I confess 
to the vagueness of the recollection.” 

“ Washington is all of what, where, and who. Our national capital 
is named after our first national hero, Washington, you know. But it 
was the city I meant,” explained Jane seriously. “I forgot that you 
are not an American,” she added, smiling. ‘Though I don’t see why 
I should, for you are not a bit like any American I know. Freddie van 
Renselaer comes the nearest. But you are not English, either, you 
know.” 

Brown looked a trifle disconcerted. 

“No? What am I, then?” 


“You are—a cosmopolitan. Tell me, you really have been in Eng- 


land very little, have you not?” 

“T spent two years at public school and one at Oxford. The rest 
of my life, at least most of it, has been spent on the Continent. I 
should have staid more years at Oxford if they—if I had not come of 

“ Why did that stop you? Did you feel too old for more education al 

“No, I had to attend to business then,” Brown replied gravely, 
dolorously, so that Jane suspected money reverses and forebore to 
question further. She did not see the twinkle in Brown’s eyes, intent 
upon his chocolate cup. 

“ What about Washington?’ he reminded her. “Is there a Broad- 
way there?” 

“No, but it is puzzling to find one’s way about. I learned about it 
from a girl friend who was there at school. It seems that the—the 
originators of the town laid it out in nice, even squares like a checker- 
board. Then some free, bold spirit, with an abhorrence of geometry 
and a fondness for eccentricities, drew careless, tangent lines all over 
the map and called them avenues, after the different States. Here and 
there he made little circles or triangles or. squares where all the 
streets stopped for a few yards and had a great time disentangling 
themselves on the other side before they could go on again. It is like 
matching the spokes on opposite sides of a spider’s web. They say a 
man walked around Thomas Circle fourteen times one night before he 
found the continuation of his street. Each time he read = name on 
a lamp-post it was the same side that he had just come up.” 

“How did he solve the difficulty?” asked abit summoning the 
maid for his check. 
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“He wanted to go to the third house from the corner, so he tried 
the third house on every street leading into the circle until he found the 
right one. Was not his perseverance magnificent ?” 

“ Bruce’s spider was nothing in comparison,” assented Brown. 

They emerged into the street, to find the electric lamps already 
flickering into pale, imitation moonlight over the square. The shop 
windows were gayer than ever under the sparkling incandescents, but 
Jane forebore to glance once in their direction, walking with resolute 
rapidity up the avenue. She had not guessed that it was so late, and felt 
guilty without knowing why. 

“ Do you think that perseverance is always rewarded ?”’ Brown asked 
her unexpectedly. 


“ Dear me, what a large problem in ethics to be propounded in that © 


conversational tone. I am hardly prepared to say. I believe you have 
an exception up your sleeve to trap me with.” 

“No, on my honor. I was just wondering—wondering whether it 
is worth while for me to persevere,” he answered slowly, regarding the 
grave, sweet face beside him, flushed with fast walking, steadily. 

Jane glanced about her at the deepening twilight and quickened her 
steps again. 

“The copy-books tell us that it, coupled with patience, conquers 
everything,” she said abstractedly, unconscious of his gaze. 

“ What is worrying you? Are you looking for landmarks ?” 

“ Honestly, I am anxious to get home. I did not know it was so 
late,” she confessed. 

‘Well, here is your corner. Will you consult ethics with me under 
more propitious circumstances?” 

“Gladly, only I warn you that my opinions change—with my 
moods. My father taught me always to believe what I felt, not what 
I had thought I felt at some previous time.” 

He mounted the steps—wide, shallow steps of white, cut stone, such 
as they put in front of palaces—and pressed the electric button. 

“You will come in and let aunt thank you?” asked Jane. “ For 
you know you really rescued me,” and Brown followed her gladly, 
though not to obtain Madam Allison’s thanks. 


VIII. 


Mapam ALLISON was sitting in the white-and-gold drawing-room, 


with Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead—inevitably. 
Jane felt mildly provoked. She had hardly forgiven Mrs. Lloyd- 
Armstead for intruding upon those first sad days of her great grief. 


That Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead was not wholly to blame did not occur to : 


her. 
Tt was one of the qualities that had spoiled Amelie’s life,—only she 
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did not know that it was spoiled,—that of letting herself be put in a 
false position without the intelligence or courage to set herself right. 

Now Jane felt that she was intruding again. Jane could not have 
said wherein she had sinned. She had not meant to get lost. Yet she 
felt that in some way an apology was due her aunt. She communicated 
her abasement to Brown, so that they entered Madam Allison’s — 
somewhat in the manner of culprits. 

Madame Allison was one well fitted to sit upon a tribunal. Her 
title of “ Madam,” given when her son and his wife were living at . 
home, clung to her with the lasting adhesion of appropriateness. 

“ Well, Jane,” she said coldly, “ you have given us a pretty fright. 
Do you know that you have been away from the house for nearly three 
hours? Good-evening, Mr. Brown,” she went on, without giving Jane 
time to answer. “I suppose you met Jane wandering, and your 
British sensibilities were jarred at seeing a young girl out at twilight 
alone and unprotected. Thank you for taking care of her.” 

Anxiety and pricked pride made Madam Allison’s tone tart. She 
did not relish the notion of anyone’s criticising her niece’s conduct, 
even if he were only an Englishman named Brown. 

“T had no idea it was so late, aunt,” said Jane feebly. “ You see, 
I got lost——” 

“You got what?” demanded Madam Allison curiously. “ Lost in 
New York City?” 

“Yes, and I found her,” interposed Brown in that quiet, insistent ~ 
manner, genial withal, that invariably commanded attention. “She 
was walking down Broadway as coolly and deliberately as if she 
weren’t quaking inwardly at every step.” 

“ Why, Jane!” 

“T really did get turned around—at Madison Square, where Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue join or cross or whatever they do.” 

“But what were you doing at Madison snes I thought you 
went out for a walk?” 

“JT did. The park was wet and gloomy and the avenue looked 
lively, so I chose that.” 

“A human failing that—to choose the cheerful paths,” observed 
Brown generally, thinking Jane sufficiently catechised for the present. 

Not having been invited to sit down, he stood resting his arm 
against a convenient chair-back. He intended to become more intimate 
in this household, though Madam Allison did not seem disposed to 
make advances. The butler entered just then with the tea-tray—a 
magnificent silver affair plentifully provisioned—and an evening paper. 
With his coming the whole atmosphere seemed sensibly to change, 
thawed by the noisily steaming kettle. It was as if a shift-scene had 
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been dropped at the theatre over a room of state, to re-pose the char- 
acters around a breakfast-table or some similarly friendly circle. 

Madam Allison motioned Brown into the seat he coveted, bade Jane 
pour the tea, and, with a glance at the headlines of the journal, passed 
~ it across to Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead. 

“ Apropos of what we were talking about,” she said, her thumb 
marking the last column. 

“Ah?” responded Amelie interestedly, fumbling with her lorg- 
_ nettes. Then, to avoid the discourtesy of reading in the presence of 
others, she read aloud: 


“*“THE KING OF EHRLUND MISSING. 


“‘iT HAS BEEN GIVEN OUT OFFICIALLY THAT THE COURT 
DOES NOT KNOW HIS WHEREABOUTS—MOB FORMED AND THREAT- 
ENED THE PALACE—THE KING NOT THEBE.’” 


“ How many lumps do you take, Mr. Brown?” asked Jane in the 
pause, having prepared tea for her aunt and Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead. 

“The American representatives of the press must be playwrights— 
retired or embryonic,” commented Brown. “'Two lumps, if you please. 
Yes, thanks, cream.” 

“ Why playwrights?” objected Madam Allison. “TI trust our play- 
wrights do not use such execrable English.” 

“But they seize upon the dramatic in an incident and emphasize 
it so strongly. Does it tell why the people of—of Ehrlund formed 
mobs ?” 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead held out the paper, which Brown rose to re- 
ceive from her and continued reading where she had left off. 


“*Tt was believed, when the young King disappeared, 
shortly after issuing the ‘astonishing proclamation which has 
had all the monarchies by the ear, that the court had smug- 
gled the King away to one of his summer palaces, either to | 
guard him from the plans of designing politicians, or to en- 
deavor to persuade him to annul the new law. The wags 
accuse his Majesty of having committed lése majesté against 
himself.’ ” 


Brown stopped reading. He was smiling broadly. 
“They don’t entertain the possibility of the King having gone away 
of his own free will,” he commented. 
“ Kings are not supposed to have wills of their own,” declared Jane. 
“Do read on, and let us see how the mob discovered that he was not 
in the Palace.” 
“T hope they did not enter the Palace. It would be so bad for ‘ 
the furniture,” murmured Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead. ee 
“Tt would indeed,” agreed Brown, and continued his reading: = « «’ 
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“The people, who universally approve the new edict, 
demanded the King’s presence. For days feeling has grown 
stronger and more bitter. Last night a hostile mob gathered 
in the open square before the Palace and clamored for the 
King. 

“¢ One or two shots were fired, several stones thrown, and 
the sentry at the Palace gate roughly handled by the crowd, so 
that it became necessary to reénforce the guard. 

“* At about ten o’clock a bulletin was affixed to the board 
in the lodge gates declaring the ignorance of the court concern- 
ing the King’s whereabouts. It seems he left the country 
secretly, soon after his remarkable proclamation, in company 
with one of his court chamberlains. The court has no further 
knowledge of his movements, although they are searching 
assiduously.’ ” 


“Fancy searching for a king! How ridiculous!” laughed Jane. 

“ How undignified,” corrected Madam Allison. “That young man 
can have no sense of the exaltedness of his position.” 

“ What do you think of him, Mr. Brown?” asked Mrs. Lloyd-Arm- 
stead. “ Your friend, Mr. Smith, gave me to understand that you had 
visited him while he was consul or something at the court of Ehrlund. 
You must have seen the King? What sort of young man is he?” 

“ Ah, you must ask my friend Smith. I should hardly venture to 


express my opinion on so—so slight an acquaintance,” replied Brown 
modestly. 


He took his leave soon after this, and hailing a cab from the nearest 
corner was driven speedily to his hotel. 

He found Smith reading a copy of the same newspaper that io had 
left in Madam Allison’s drawing-room. 

“You've seen this?” Smith asked, waving the sheet. 

Brown nodded and went over to a table littered with smoking- 
materials. Smith was puffing at a meerschaum, and Brown selected 
its mate after due deliberation. 

“ What are you going to do about it?” queried Smith anxiously. 

“ Oh, you’ll have to write a letter, I suppose. Tell them I won’t be 
interfered with.” Brown struck a match irascibly, and lighted his pipe 
with slow, meditative puffs. “And tell them,” he added, tossing his 
match into the grate, “that I want this darned newspaper business 
stopped.” 

Ix. 

THE hot weather came early that year, and Mrs. van Renselaer felt 
the need of a change. She decided to perform the unprecedented act of 
opening her cottage at Old Port the last week in May, and set about 
making up a congenial house party wherewith to enliven the loneliness. 

“T grant you it is out of season,” she answered Madam Allison’s 
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surprise, “ but Evelyn and I are both fagged out and want sea air. It 
will have two advantages,” she went on complacently: “It will take 
Freddie out of the slums for a while and it will give Society some- 
thing to talk about.” 

Madam Allison passed the irony over in lofty silence. The Van 
Renselaers, as a family, were unconventional, but they possessed as high 
a rank as Madam Allison herself. Their pedigree antedated hers, 
indeed ; their income was almost as large, and there were no scandals 
in the family record. Moreover, Freddie van Renselaer was the most 
eligible young man in town. 

Mrs. van Renselaer had called to invite Jane to be one of the house 
party. Jane and Evelyn had developed a cordial friendship, which 
Madam Allison, with Freddie at the back of her eye, had encouraged. 
But she hesitated now. Jane was not out and could not very well be 
included in the social plans at Old Port. 

“But there will be no one there for a long time yet,” Mrs. van 
Renselaer pointed out. “ We shall have to make our own good times. It 
will amount to no more than the luncheons and walks and drives that 
Jane and Evelyn have been taking together here at home. I hope you 
will let her go?” she concluded, rising. 

And Madam Allison promised. But after her guest had gone she 
repented her consent, recollecting that Mrs. van Renselaer had rendered 
no list of her guests. 

“T wonder if that young Mr. Brown will be asked? Nanny seems 
quite to have lost her head about him. He certainly has nice manners 
and a charming way, but Brown—Brown! And he brought no letters 
of introduction. He is probably the son of some British tallow- 
merchant who has made several millions and aspires to a baronetcy. 

“He and Jane appear to get on remarkably well together. Yet 
she and Freddie are excellent friends. Yes, I think I’ll let the matter 
stand. Only I shall hurry up the cleaners at the Collman cottage and 
go down the beginning of June. I am glad that Margaret is coming 
so soon.” 

Her reflections were interrupted by the entrance of Jane, animated 
and fresh from a walk in the park. The wood-fire had at last had to 
be abandoned, but force of habit led her to the fender, where she stood 
looking down at the neatly laid pile of unkindled logs as she pulled off 
her gloves. 

“Tsn’t it odd,” she said slowly, “how soon one can learn to do 
without things ?” 

Her whole manner had changed, become grave. She was thinking 
of those first sad days of her sorrow, and the refuge the snapping flames — 
had been. Madam Allison disliked these sudden changes of mood. 
They toppled her mental equilibrium. 
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“ What are you doing without now?” she asked a trifle tartly. 

Here she had been planning for Jane’s entertainment, and the girl 
was intimating heroics in some renunciatory form. Jane sighed at her 
aunt’s want of sympathy. 

“T am not doing without anything,” she forced herself to answer 
cheerfully. “ At least, it can’t be called doing without when one is 
compensated, can it? Evelyn is such a dear girl,” she added, with what 
was to Madam Allison an abrupt irrelevance. 

“Then you will enjoy the house party?” she asked, taking up the 
evening paper, the perusal of which Mrs. van Renselaer’s visit had 
interrupted. 

“Oh, you are really going to let me go?” exclaimed Jane ee 
her former brightness returning. 

“T have told Mrs. van Renselaer that you may go, although it is 
somewhat against my better judgment. We shall have to hurry Miss 
Landor with your clothes. It leaves very little time to get them 
finished. I expect to go down the first of June,” she added briefly. 

Jane looked concerned. _ 

' “T am afraid you are going early on my account. Won’t it put 
you out awfully?” 

“ What else is there for me to do?- I could not leave you on Mrs. 
van Renselaer’s hands indefinitely.” 

“Oh, no. But I could come back after the house party broke up. 
I shouldn’t mind the travelling a bit.” 

“A few weeks more or less can make no difference to me, as long 
as I have decided to spend the summer at Old Port. I only hope that I 
am not making a mistake in letting you go ahead of me. You are very 
young—and inexperienced.” 

“Yes, aunt. But this is different from a large, formal affair. I 
should not like a bit to go to some of the houses where we have a 
But Mrs. van Renselaer’s is—is different.” 

She hesitated. She had meant that Mrs. van Renselaer’s home 
escaped the stiff, pompous tone of some other of Madam’s acquaintances. 
But she reflected that it would be a criticism of her aunt’s friends to 
say so, and Jane, as her great-aunt had already complained to Mrs. 
van Orth, had béen brought up in the old-fashioned school of being 
respectful to one’s elders, even at the cost of repressing one’s private 
opinions. 

It was on the tip of Madam’s tongue to broach the subject of Mr. 
Brown—to utter an anticipatory warning. But she recollected the story 
of the small boy who had been told not to poke beans up his nose, and 
forebore to put ideas into Jane’s head. She turned her attention to her 
newspaper. She did not like téte-d-tétes with her niece. They were 
apt to grow tense. 
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Jane sank into a revery, toying with the little gold crown attached 
to her chain. Brown had fastened it there one day when she had 
offered to return it. He had begged her to guard his talisman for him 
until he needed it. 

“TI may want you to play fairy godmother some day,” he had said 
when putting it on, and Jane had let it stay. 

“The paper says that the young King of Ehrlund is travelling 
incognito in foreign lands. The government seems to have resigned 
itself to his absence and settled down,” observed her aunt presently. 

“ Why doesn’t the country realize how well they are getting on with- 
out a king and abolish the office? Republics are much nicer.” 

“My dear Jane, what modern notions! I thought you were old- 
fashioned and conservative in your ideas. Perhaps you approve of 
anarchy and socialism and all that sort of thing?” 

“No. I like to see a country intelligently and peaceably governed. 
But the ruler should command because he has demonstrated his ability, 
risen to the front, not because a remote ancestor happened to be born 
the heir to a throne and so handed it down with no question of capa- 
bility. In my romance the hero is not a fairy prince but a—a future 
president.” 

Then all at once Jane stopped, blushing crimson. Even her ears 
tingled with the deep flush that burned her cheeks in a sudden guilty 
refutation of her words. She laughed awkwardly and, jumping up, 
excused herself on the plea of changing her gown. The little crown 
on her chain seemed mutely reproachful. Madam Allison sighed im- 
patiently to herself. 

“ And it was only yesterday that she was defending this same trifling 
young King! John’s ideas of bringing up his daughter were certainly 
odd. I wonder how she can ever be taught to know her own mind 
when the time comes?” 


x. 

Ir the theory entertained by society were a fact, that Brown owed 
to a solid bank account his title to Mrs. van Renselaer’s favor, others 
there were who found it more difficult to obtain entrance on those 
grounds. 

There was at this time on the threshold of New York society a cer- 
tain Mrs. Gue—“ Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue” her cards read to 
those who had seen them. Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue’s father, one 


Michael McClosky, had, according to his own words, “struck it rich: 


in gold.” Oh, very rich indeed! 
The possibilities of his income exceeded even the fertile imagina- 


tions of the social parasites, and he had accommodatingly handed it — 


over, reserving a modest few hundred thousands as spending money, to 
Vou, LXXIII.—14 
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his married daughter, with only the condition that he might make his 
4 home with her. 

Mrs. Gue did not mind this arrangement in the least. Indeed, dur- 

ing the beginning of her career in New York he was her one con- 

genial spirit—her refuge. Mr. Gue did not seem to count. 

Mrs. Gue was not in the least ashamed of her father. It was the 

one thing New York liked about her. More by a whole-souled uncon- 
sciousness that she, with her millions, could not be wanted or welcome, 
than by any diplomatic wedging, Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue got her 
toes, metaphorically, over the threshold of the exclusive social circle. 
A free entrance—no, not free, magnificently paid for—was only a 
question of time. 
The previous winter all the bachelors, young and old, had attended 
her balls, and their sisters and cousins had sighed with secret envy 
over their accounts of these wondrous functions. Now her house at 
Old Port was ready for occupation. It was a new house, because Mrs. 
Gue could not find anything. to rent that was to her taste. So Mc- 
Closky pater obediently erected a palace, adding a wing whenever his 
daughter read up on another style of architecture. The first architect 
and then a second resigned, as Moorish arches were chiselled out along- 
side those of Goth, and cupolas were added to relieve the monotonous 
sweep of a Queen Anne roof. But the effect of the whole was stupen- 
dous and infinitely to Mrs. Gue’s taste. 

She had been told that it would not be the thing to go to Old Port 
until July, and had curbed a very natural impatience to set up her new 
Lares and Penates. But with so eminently proper a precedent as Mrs. 
van Renselaer’s flitting, with rumors of Madam Allison soon to follow, 
she felt free to obey her wishes. Recruiting an army of servants, she 
repaired to the seashore palace and sent out indiscriminate invitations 
to a house-warming. 
| Mrs. van Renselaer was Aienmnnerted at this unexpected reénforee- 
ment of Old Port ranks, particularly as she retained a remnant of 
those old-fashioned ideas in which Jane had been so mistakenly brought 
up. One of these traditions was to show courtesy to one’s neighbor. 
And Mrs. van Renselaer’s narrow velvet skirt of garden touched hems 

4 with Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue’s Grecian-bordered, flower-embroi- 
: dered petticoat of park. 
Mrs. Gue, having achieved the triumphal move of reaching Old 
Port a day before Mrs. van Renselaer, gained the right of first call, and _ 
came over at tea-time, resplendent in wine-colored velvet and rubies, to _. 
press upon them a general invitation for dinner the next evening. - 
Mrs. van Renselaer declined the invitation for all on the plea of 
Jane’s mourning. But the question of returning Mrs. Gue’s call was 
not so easy to settle. At length cards were left by Mrs. van Renselaer’s 
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footman, whereupon ensued a perfect snowstorm of notes—invitations 
to luncheon, dinner, tea, picnics, drives—anything and everything that — 
Mrs. Gue could invent in the way of hospitality, accompanied by visits 
from herself at all hours and in all costumes. The latter were always 
handsome, complete, and for the most part in good taste. If Mrs. Gue’s 
younger days had been passed in running over to chat with neighbors 
clad in a dressing-sack a curl-papers, she had learned at least one 
item of etiquette. 

The modest home gayeties of the house party threatened to be en- 
gulfed. The young people took unconventional advantage of their im- 
portunate neighbor’s hospitality to the extent of rambling through her 
extensive grounds, tastefully and elaborately laid out by a landscape 
gardener. 

At the lower end of the garden—or park, as it should properly be 
called—lay a tract, the natural, pristine beauties of which were ac- 
counted for by Mrs. Gue’s explanation that her “ gardeners hadn’t got 
at it yet.” A grove of oaks, with an occasional magnificent elm, sloped 
down to the edge of the beach, where a break in the line of sand-dunes 
revealed a vista of the sea—like a huge sapphire set in dusky gold. 

Unless a house party is hampered by set laws for certain gayeties to 
be enjoyed at given hours, the congenial spirits will flock happily to- 
gether, and a serenity is established that is unhoped for when the 
hostess takes complete responsibility. Mrs. van Renselaer had enter- — 
tained house parties for long enough to learn this, and, not being a 
match-maker, it did not disturb her serenity when Freddie retired to 
his own den and left his sister and Jane to the entertainment of the 
two visiting Englishmen. 

Her mother was confident of Evelyn’s good sense, and was resolved, 
moreover, that when the time came her daughter should be permitted 
to take charge of her own destiny. As for Jane, it would certainly be a 
great comfort if Freddie should fall in love with her and marry her. 
But there was time enough to think of that. The child was not even 
out yet. 

So it happened that pretty regularly every afternoon a gay quar- 
tette wandered through the narrow, winding paths of the little grove 
and spread rugs on the sandy earth at the edge of the dunes. They 
generally brought their afternoon tea with them in the form of sand- 
wiches and cakes, which they ate with the hearty enjoyment of chil- 
dren. And when the time came to go home they separated and re- 
turned in pairs. 

This custom had originated one day when a difference of opinion 
had arisen as to the route home. Evelyn proposed a detour by the 
bridle-path joining the highroad. Jane preferred the beach. Brown 
seconded Jane’s preference warmly, while Smith presumed to differ 
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with his—his friend—and chose the road. So they separated with the 
declared intention of racing home—thinking of the fabled tortoise, no 
doubt. 

Smith was doing a great many democratic things these days. 
Among others, he was falling deeply and heartily in love with Evelyn. 
If she knew it,—and when is a woman caught napping at such a time? 
—she certainly did not discourage him. She even made various maid- 
enly confidences to Jane, who thrilled at the prospect of witnessing a 
romance. 

Jane too was very happy. She could not have told why. She had 
a comfortable, gratifying sense of being guarded, considered, cared 
for, such as had surrounded her during her father’s lifetime. Only this 
sensation was fuller, more satisfying, and she could not define the 
source from which it sprang. She forebore to question her conscious- 


ness and was content. 1 
XI. 


One afternoon the conversation of the quartette turned upon an 
episode of the morning. 

Mrs. Gue had come in upon them—inundated them, Freddie de- 
scribed it—at luncheon in a sweeping, soughing, rustling gown of sea- 
blue (or green) to demand—implore—their presence at a masked ball. 
It was a new idea, and she was keen to make it a success. 

“You must all come,” she pleaded. ‘“ You too, you dear child,” to 
Jane. “It will do you good to put, off those dismal black things for a 
few hours. You will be masked, you know, so that no one need know 
you are there. I'll slip you out the back way and home with a maid 
before they unmask, if you want. Only do come!” She addressed the 
general company again entreatingly. 

“Oh, really, Mrs. Gue, you are very kind,” murmured Mrs. van 
Renselaer helplessly. “I don’t think we—the question of costumes— 
there are no dressmakers here——” 

“Oh, that! I’ve written to a costumer in town, apd he’s to be 
prepared to furnish anything. My own maid is quite a seamstress. I’ll 
send her here to take your measures and she shall go to town herself 
to choose materials and direct the costumer. I can use the clothes 
afterwards for my theatrical wardrobe. And that is another thing,” 
she went on breathlessly, getting up and taking another chair, because 


she was interested and had never learned the art of sitting still, “I 


want to give some theatricals. Won’t you all help me? You”— 
singling out Brown with an arch smile—“ would do splendidly, I’m 
sure. You area born actor, I know.” 

“Oh, really now,” remonstrated Brown, reddening like a girl, while 
Smith chuckled delightedly. 


“T know it is early in the season for things, but people need stirring _ 
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up. I’m bringing down a special trainload for the masquerade. I can 
stow away about forty by putting their maids and some of my own up 
at the Inn. You might ask a few more, eh, Mrs. van Renselaer? And 
old Mrs.—I mean Madam—Allison is coming down day after to- 
morrow. She'll reénforce me. She is sure to bring the whole town in 
her trail. Oh, we shall have some fine times! You must come!” And 
she actually departed without giving Mrs. van Renselaer an opportunity 
to decline. 

Jane quailed and smiled simultaneously at the thought of her aunt 
reénforcing Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue. But she experienced a secret 
longing for the delights of the masked ball. 

“ Of course, your mother won’t let us go?” she hazarded to Evelyn 
as the quartette munched pate de foie gras sandwiches. 

Evelyn shook her head. 

“Tt would be great fun, I’ve no doubt, but mother won’t let us go. 
She disapproves of masquerades in general, and this one in particular 
I am sure will hardly be—be nice,” she finished charitably. 

“Oh, dear, I’ve never been to a masquerade,” sighed Jane. “ What 
would you go as if you could? Let us play pretend that we’re going 
and choose our costumes. You first, Evelyn.” 

“Hum. Let me see. Last winter I-—— 

“That is not fair. Choose something original—out of your own 
head. Past experience must not count.” 

“ But I keep thinking of characters I represented. Once I went as 
a gypsy, and again as the Queen of Hearts.” 

“ How appropriate! If only I had been there!”.murmured Smith 
ardently. 

“As the knave?” demanded Evelyn saucily to carry off the con- 
sciousness that she was blushing. 

“T should go as the Goddess of Liberty. I don’t think there is 
anything quite so nice,” declared Jane positively. “Mr. Brown, have 
you ever been to a masked ball ?” 

“T took part in one once,” he admitted. “I went as king.” 

Smith started so perceptibly as to drop a sandwich. 

“That is not very original,” he muttered, “of Hearts?” 

“No, not of Hearts,” returned Brown imperturbably, “just a king. 
Somebody I knew had a costume all ready, so I took it to save trouble. 
An ermine robe and all that sort of thing; a crown——” 

“ Made out of pasteboard and gilt paper,” interrupted Jane gayly. 


“Perhaps you had just. as good a time in those robes as I should have 


draped in a flag and proclaiming ‘ Give me liberty or death.’ ” : 
“Wouldn’t it be odd if the King of Ehrlund should turn up at the 
masquerade? He could simply wear his regimentals and they would be 
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taken as a handsomely got up joke. I wonder how his Majesty would | 
like being taken as a joke?” laughed Evelyn. 

“Someone ought to dress up to represent him,” exclaimed Jane. 
“Really, though, it would not be so surprising if he should turn up. 
All celebrities seem to find their way to America at some time of their 
career.” 

“It is because the American women charm—enthrall them,” ex- 
plained Brown softly, gazing steadily at Jane. 

“What do you think of the King of Ehrlund’s resolve to marry 
whomsoever he chooses?” asked Evelyn of Smith. “Do you approve?” 

“You always talk to me about his Majesty of Ehrlund as if he 
belonged to me,” complained Smith. “ Don’t make me responsible for 
him, please.” 

“ But you are the only one of our acquaintance who has ever met 
him, so we naturally appeal to you as an authority, don’t we, Mr. 
Brown?” 

“Naturally. And a right loyal authority he is too. He was a jolly 
good friend to the King,” Brown returned warmly. 

“ Did you really know him intimately ?” exclaimed Jane and Evelyn 
together in some excitement. “Tell us about him, do!” 

Smith smiled and looked across at his friend. 

“Well, he isn’t such a bad sort, is he, Brown? Cheerful beggar— 
good manners and not a bit set up about being a king.” 

“That is evident from his unwillingness to marry a princess,” 
commented Evelyn. “ Do you think he will really choose a wife from 
the people ?” 

Smith drew himself up with quick, unconscious hauteur. 

“The Kingdom of Ehrlund will be honored with any queen of her 
King’s choice. I should never fear to trust the judgment of my sov- 
ereign !” 

“ Bravo, bravo, Smithy !” exclaimed Brown impulsively, oon “ Splen- 
did!” echoed the two girls. 

Later, as they two were walking home together by the road, Evelyn 
taxed Smith with his use of the expression “ my sovereign.” 

“Yes, I am an Ehrlunder,” he acknowledged. “I kept it dark at 


 Brown’s suggestion. We were afraid that people might think me mixed 


up in the King’s disappearance. I am half-English anyhow,” he de- 
fended himself. “My mother is an Englishwoman, a maid of honor 
at the Ehrlund court, and I was brought up there—in England.” 
“You speak English perfectly, but I always thought there was 
something a trifle foreign about you—about you both, in fact. Prob- 
ably it is Mr. Brown’s Continental bringing-up. He is not an Ehr- 
lunder too, by any chance?” 
Smith evaded the question. 
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“T decline to answer for Brown’s sins. He must own up to them 
himself. I washed my hands of him long since. But, Miss van Rense- 
laer, it won’t make any difference to you—to our friendship—to know 
that I am not—well, not just what I professed to be?” 

“No. No—only I——” She hesitated. “How do I know just | 
what you are? In Ehrlund, for instance, are you—just Herr Schmidt ?” 

Smith laughed involuntarily, the title was so completely nude. 

“Well, perhaps not just Herr Schmidt,” he admitted. “I will—I 
will tell you the rest when the King of Ehrlund declares himself. 
Meanwhile, will you have faith in me?” i 

He stopped in the path and turned, compelling her to meet his 
gaze. Evelyn paled under the ardor of his look and tone, then grew 
rosy as she smiled demurely and quoted daringly,— 

“T should never fear to trust my sovereign.” 


XII. 

THatT evening Brown asked Jane Allison to 2 him. 

It all happened quite simply. The household had assembled on the 
terrace for after-dinner coffee. The sunset had been particularly gor- 
geous in red and yellow effects, and the after-glow mingled warmly 
with the twilight. 

Jane was leaning over the balustrade, twisting in her hands the 
letter that she had received at dinner. It was from Madam Allison, 
giving the hour of her arrival on the following day—the hour that 
summoned Jane away from the pleasant, cheerful home of her friend. 

“This is our last evening all together,” she sighed regretfully. “I 
go to-morrow.” 

Smith was standing beside her, holding her empty coffee-cup. 

“Not lost, but gone before,” he suggested cheerfully. “I hope you 
don’t count on shaking us?” 

“ As if I’d want to,” she reproached him. “ But it can’t be exactly 
the same again. A change invariably alters circumstances perma- 
nently. Of course, Evelyn will come over every day and you and Mr. 
Brown will come for tea. Bu ” She paused, and her face softened 
and grew more sad. She was thinking of the daily walks through the 
unreclaimed grove. “ It can’t be the same,” she sighed again. “There 
will be drives and calls. Other people will come and social duties make 
their demand. I think we have been playing at being children, we four 
—so happy, so irresponsible, so free from the thought of to-morrow. 
But we shall have to grow up again now.” ; 

“Being grown up has its compensations,” Smith reassured her. — 
“Why should Madam Allison awe you so terribly? Cheer up and be 
yourself. Let us go on playing at being children if it pleases us.” 

Jane smiled up at him frankly. She liked talking to Smith. He 
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had such a kindly, considerate manner. He inspired confidence as a 
nice older brother might. Jane always received a fresh shock of sur- 
prise each time she looked at him and realized that he was so young— 
well under thirty, surely. 

Smith responded to her smile. 

“Shall we play the child’s game of telling secrets?” he suggested. 
“TI am dying to confide in someone.” 

“Oh, do! Do let me hear your side of it,” entreated Jane mis- 
chievously, casting a backward glance at Evelyn. 

“Do you think there is any chance for me?” he asked seriously, 
following her look. 

“ There is nothing like trying. ‘ He either fears his fate too much,’ 
you know——” Jane was beginning banteringly. 

Just then Brown crossed the terrace and joined them. 

“ Miss Allison,” he said quietly, “shall we go down to the lake and 
feed the swan?” 

Behind her back he exchanged a meaning look with his friend. 
Smith’s manner changed all at once. He straightened himself and 
drew back, standing with bent head. There was an odd deference in 
his attitude. Jane looked up with a questioning, puzzled smile. It 
was as if Brown’s words had been charged with an electric current 
which permeated the air and crept subtly into her veins, setting them 
throbbing. She glanced behind her. The group about the coffee-tray 
were laughing and talking gayly. There was no difference there. 

Yet change of some sort had occurred. She looked from one to the 
other of the men beside her to account for it. Smith was standing a 
few steps farther away from her, his head bent. Brown was regarding 
her steadily, smilingly, tenderly. She felt shy—frightened. Involun- 
tarily her head drooped and she moved towards the terrace steps. 
Smith stood immovable until, as they passed him, he bowed low, one 
hand across his breast and his lips murmuring two words which Jane 
could not hear. She quickened her steps, glancing backward curiously 
as she reached the turn. But Smith had joined the group at the other 
end of the terrace. 

“Why did he—do that?” she demanded breathlessly. 

Brown smiled imperturbably. — 

“ Perhaps he was thanking you for your so very good advice,” he 
suggested. “ Here is the lake and here the greedy swan.” 

He handed her the box of wafers he carried, and Jane broke them 
into dainty bits and tossed them into the lake, where the great white 
swan gobbled them voraciously. 

“ How do you know I was giving him advice at all?” she demanded. 
“It is the second time I have had to suspect you of being a mind 
reader.” 
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She was glad to keep the conversation going on impersonal topics. 
That odd electric current still thrilled her. She palpitated with the 
mingled joy and dread of what she knew was coming. Womanlike, she 
toyed with her happiness, holding it at arm’s length, resisting—only to 
make yielding at last the sweeter, more complete. 

“TJ could not help overhearing what you were saying as I joined 
you. I wonder if I might also take that advice? Jane, I love you. 
Will you marry me?” 

“Qh!” she gasped, surprised in spite of herself. Then she turned, 
held out both her hands, and said, “ Yes.” 

“Without knowing anything about me? Think, child, I have told 
you nothing of my past life. Of course you know it is clean and 
honest. I should never have spoken to you else. But that is all. It is 
enough for me that you are you. Is it enough for you that I am I?” 

Yes.” 

“You can love me for myself ?—mind, for myself, Jane.” 

Yes, yes !?? 

Brown clasped her in his arms and held her closely, reverently. ‘But 
he did not kiss her. Then, releasing her, he knelt suddenly upon one 
knee and taking her hand, pressed it against his forehead. He too 
murmured two words, and Jane heard them this time—“ My Queen!” 
He kissed her hand tenderly, lingeringly, and rose to his feet. . 

“Let us go back to the others now,” he said seeds “T shall see 
your aunt to-morrow.” | 

Jane slipped away from the rest almost immediately and sought her 
own room on the plea of packing. Evelyn’s eyes were eagerly curious, 
but Jane evaded their nightly interchange of confidences. It was one 
thing to listen to Evelyn’s whispered hopes and fears. It was quite 
another to breathe her own. 

She turned out the lights and sat down by the open window, gazing 
out upon the rustling, starlit night. The window looked down on the 
shimmering surface of the lake, and her eyes feasted on the spot where 
she and Brown had stood together. 

She was breathless with the memory of it. She felt awed and shy. 
It is a fearsome thing for a woman to give her life into a man’s keeping. 
But when there is absolute faith, how simple it is! 

“He is grand, grand!” she murmured. “ He called me his—his 
Queen. How he honors me! He would not even kiss me, yet—not 
until aunt knows and approves. Will she approve?” 

Her heart sank with. a sudden fierce apprehension. 
“She will approve! She must! I will never marry anyone e 
she cried with sudden passion. “I love him! Oh, how I love him!” 
Ah Madam Allison, Jane had no need to be taught to know her own 
mind when the time came! 
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XIII. 

As iF Jane’s words, that it would not be surprising if his Majesty 
of Ehrlund should appear at the anticipated masked ball, had acted as 
a prophecy, Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue descended upon them again 
next day, this time in a clinging, shimmering crepe-de-chine gown all . 
pale gray-green, from the garniture of aqua-marines to the druidical 
pattern of mistletoe embroidered on her frock. 

“She came through the grove this time, I am sure. Yesterday she 
' drove up the beach. The woman really has esthetic notions,” Brown 
murmured in Jane’s ear. 

They were grouped about the hall, waiting apathetically for the 
carriage that was to carry Jane to the railway station to meet her aunt. 
Mrs. Gue’s intrusion filled an awkward pause. 

. “Have you heard?” she ejaculated, almost speechless with excite- 
ment and importance. “They say he is in this country—here in 
America—the King of Ehrlund, I mean. He is travelling incognito, 
but the court has sent an escort over to join him and accompany him. 
They think it better for the dignity of the coun 

“The deuce they do!” exclaimed Brown. 

Smith laughed outright. Evelyn, remembering his confession of 
nationality, smiled at him sympathetically. 

“Dad has gone up to town to-day. He is going to wait around 
there until the escort land and find the King. Then he’s going to call 
on him and bring him down here!” 

Mrs. Gue rushed breathlessly to the climax of her news and stopped, 
surveying them triumphantly. The assembly smiled at the vision of a 
king being “brought” to Old Port by Michael McClosky. Mrs. Gue 
interpreted the smile as envy and sighed with ingenuous rapture. 

“To think that I shall really entertain a king!” she breathed. 

Smith chuckled again and was punished for his glee. Mrs. Gue’s 
eye lighted up with recollection. She pounced upon him. 

“Oh Mr. Smith, you are the very man to help me!” she cried. 
“T’ve been told that you were once presented at the court of Ehrlund. 
Won’t you help me to persuade him to visit me?” 

“Yes, I have been presented at the court of Ehrlund, ” Smith ad- 
mitted modestly, “but that hardly gives me a claim upon the King. 
Lots of people are presented at court, you know.” 

“Yes; but you are the only one who happens to have been oveisiain’ 
at this particular court, 80, a8 you know him, you will be the very one 
to help me.” 

“Ah, but a presentation at court does not give one an intimacy 
with the sovereign,” objected Smith. 

Jane liked to hear Smith pronounce that word “sovereign.” He 
put such a sense of loyalty into it. 
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“ But,” added Smith with sudden inspiration, “here’s Brown, ask 
him. He would have much more influence than I.” _ 

“Mr. Brown! Oh, do you know his Majesty ?” 

“T have been at court—when my friend Smith had business there. 
But I should hardly presume——” 

“Don’t believe him, Mrs. Gue. He’s over-modest. He has great 
influence with the King. You see, his Majesty is very fond of the 
English—and Americans,” he added wickedly. 

“Oh Mr. Brown, you sly man! Never to betray your intimacy!” 
gushed Mrs. Gue. “You will persuade him to come to me? I—I 
appoint you both as my special—special envoy!” she said grandly. 
“ Has his Majesty a fondness for any special dishes ?” 

Brown rose and bowed gravely. 

“Tf you will find the King of Ehrlund, Madam, and bring him to 
me——” 

“Or you to him—more respectful, you know,” interpolated Freddie 
van Renselaer. 

“Take me to him, of course,” amended Brown with a smile, “I 
shall endeavor to make him understand how great is the honor your 
invitation conveys.” 

He bowed again with courtly grace and his face was serious. Mrs. 
Gue’s invitation had been so generously given that one felt it was 
extended to the man as well as the king. 

The carriage drove up to the door just then and Brown put Jane 
into it. 

“TI am coming at tea-time,” he said. “I can’t put it off any longer, 
so see that your aunt takes her nap early. She must see me when I 
come.” 

Jane quailed at the prospective interview. It meant so much to her. 
She could not go against her aunt’s wish in so grave a matter. Yet—— 
She lifted her head and clinched her fingers spasmodically at the idea 
of not giving her hand where her heart had led her. She loved so 
wholly, she trusted so unquestioningly, that she could hardly endure 
the thought of the catechism her aunt was sure to submit. 

Madam Allison seemed to apprehend something unusual. She 
glanced at her niece keenly as they drove up through the village to the 
cottage district by the sea. The Collman premises adjoined Mrs. van 
Renselaer’s on the side opposite. that of Mrs. Gue, and the shortest way 
home lay through the Gue estate. Jane glanced longingly at the grove 
as they passed, pleasant memories thronging her mind. Then, throw- 
ing off her abstraction, she entertained her aunt with a rehearsal of 
Mrs. Gue’s desire to entertain the King of Ehrlund. 

Madam Allison smiled—a little triumphantly. 
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“If the King of Ehrlund comes to Old Port, it will not be as the 
guest of that woman,” she said coolly. 

“Why not?” queried Jane, scenting more to follow. 

“ Because he will be mine. My dear, you forget that your Cousin 
Margaret has been presented at the court of Ehrlund—has met his 
Majesty several times, and she will extend an invitation to him to come 
to us here—if it is true that his Majesty is in America,” she added 
doubtfully. ‘Everyone will grant that it is more fitting for us to 
entertain royalty than that mere controller of money-bags.” 

“ Mrs. Gue is awfully kind-hearted, aunt. There really is a great 
deal to her—underneath. If she could have another generation of 
herself she would be quite nice.” 

“What do you mean, Jane? ‘ Another generation of herself?’ Ah, 
here we are. The house looks very well with those green shutter effects. 
I hope the smell of paint has gone off.” 

The bustle attending Madam Allison’s arrival having subsided, Jane 
slipped away to her own room, where her maid had already unpacked 
and arranged her belongings. On the stroke of five o’clock she knocked 
at her aunt’s door, which was opened by Madam herself. 

“ James has served tea in the library, aunt, as the drawing-room is 
not quite arranged yet. And—and Mr. Brown is downstairs.” 

She thrust a card at her aunt with fingers that would tremble. 

“ He is entirely too prompt in paying his respects,” Madam Allison 
exclaimed impatiently. “I will not see him. Excuse me to him and 
tell James to bring my tea to me up here.” 

She was about to close the door when something in the expression 
of her niece’s face made her pause. She scrutinized Jane’s downcast 
eyes for a moment and then, with arched eyebrows and folded lips, 
passed her and descended to the library. 

Jane fled back to her own room and waited, palpitating, for a sum- 
mons. None came. She waited five minutes—ten, then could endure 
the suspense no longer. Suppose Madam Allison should send him away 
without giving her a chance to see him! 

The possibility lent wings to her lagging feet, and springing down 
the stairs she entered the library precipitately, breathlessly. But the 
occupants did not hear her come, so absorbed were they. Brown was 
standing beside the table. His bearing was quiet, respectful even, his 
face grave save for the faintest gleam in the eyes—was it amusement? 

Neither was speaking, and Jane was about to go forward when 
Madam Allison broke the silence, her face cold and determined. 

“T think that I have shown you how little use there is in discussing 
the matter further,” she said in her most formal tones. “My niece is 
a member of one of the first families in our land. Her traditions go 
back to the primal history of the country. Her ancestors were peers 
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of the realm in England. She will inherit one-third of her grand- 

father’s accumulated property. She has many social claims upon her 

name. What can you give her in exchange for all this? What return 
can you make—Mr. Brown?” 

Brown bowed and was silent for a moment. Jane stood immovable 

in the doorway. What plea would her lover make for her? When he 

spoke his voice was soft and pleading, like that of a wheedling child. 

“TI appreciate your point of view, Madam Allison. I am duly im- 
pressed by your statement. In return, I can say no more than I have 
already spoken. I love your niece—not for her name, not for her 
family, past or present, nor for her social distinction, but for herself. 
My past is clean. My friend will vouch for that. My future could be 
nothing else with your niece to guard and protect. As for worldly 
goods, I have enough. I beseech you to sanction our engagement.” 

“Oh aurt, do, do!” exclaimed Jane impetuously, coming forward to 
her aunt’s chair. “I want it so, aunt,” she entreated. 

Madam Allison frowned at the interruption. 

“Tut, tut, child, you are carried away by a sentiment. What can 
you know of Mr. Brown’s life or character? He is almost a stranger 
to you.” 

Jane crossed and stood beside Brown. 

“ He is a gentleman, and I love him, aunt,” she said quietly. “And 
I intend to marry him.” 

Madam Allison’s lips worked nervously. 

“You defy me?” she demanded shrilly. 

“No, aunt, not defy you,” pleaded Jane. “But I must marry him, 
—if not now, when I come of age.” 

Madam Allison sank back helplessly. 

“ And you say you do not defy me!” she gasped. “If I still refuse, 
if I forbid him the house, what then?” 

“T should return to Mrs. van Renselaer’s, where I could see him,” 
replied Jane firmly. 

“ Oh, the talk, the talk! Well, I sha’n’t give my consent yet,” com- 
promised the old lady. 

She surveyed the two respectfully determined figures with defiance 
in her eyes and surrender in her heart. Their youth, their ardor, struck 
and played upon a chord of feeling long coated with the rust of insen- 
sibility. 

“T shall not forbid you the house, Mr. Brown, on the condition | 
thet no one receives an inkling of what has passed between you. I wish 
my niece to have time in which to make up her mind.” 

“That is only fair,” admitted Brown. “We are willing to wait a 
reasonable time. Only”—his voice grew insinuatingly soft—“I wish 
you would consent now?” 
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But Madam Allison shook her head positively, and Brown accepted 
XIV. 

Mrs. Guz, intent upon her new conquest, postponed her masked 
ball while obedient Michael McClosky passed his days i in town, awaiting 
the arrival of the Ehrlund embassy. 

The days lapsed into something of their old pleasantness. Madam 
Allison felt in a quandary and longed for her daughter’s coming, confi- 
dent of Mrs. van Orth’s support in the final ousting of this oe 
ineligible young man by the name of Brown. 

Jane had never seen her cousin and dreaded her, of course, as an 
ally of Madam Allison. 

“ They are coming to-morrow,” she announced dolorously one after- 
noon as Brown joined her on the beach. 

Brown looked startled. He had just been reading the news that the 
ship bearing the Ehrlund embassy -_ been sighted—it would be in 
harbor that night. 

“They?” he asked. 

“ My cousin, Mrs. van Orth, and her daughter.” 

Mrs. van Orth. The name struck Brown with an odd sense of 
familiarity; then all at once he remembered, and a peculiar smile lit 
up his face. . 

“Tt is probable that she will reénforce her mother when she bisa 
my name—and mission ?” 

“ Oh, she is sure to. ‘I don’t know my cousin, but aunt is so eager 
to have her come that I am afraid'it is because——” 

“Of me? Then let us go and make one last plea with your aunt 
now. Come, before we are frightened out of our courage.” 

He seemed very serene in the face of this new threatened opposition, 
and Jane marvelled. 

But Madam Allison had already ema the ‘stimulation of her 
daughter’s reénforcement and was adamant. 

“ Never mind, Jane, dear, it will all come right,” Brown promised 
her at the end of the futile interview. “You are to dine with Mrs. van 
Renselaer to-night? Then afterwards I shall have something to tell 
you.” 

Smith was being shaved when Brown joined him at the Inn—for 
they had declined to impose upon Mrs. van Renselaer’s hospitality in- 
definitely. 

“Come to me as soon as you can,” he said laconically and retired 
to his own room, where Smith joined him almost immediately. 

“T guess the game is up, Smithy, boy,” he said serenely, settling 
himself comfortably in his armchair. 

Smith looked startled. 
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“You don’t mean that you are going to abide by Madam——” 

Brown interrupted him calmly. 

“T mean that Madam Allison’s consent will soon no longer matter. 
The cat is getting restless, and before long will be out of the bag en- 
tirely. Do you remember Mrs. van Orth?” 

“The charming American woman who visited my mother at court 
last spring ?” 

“The same. She it was who opened my eyes to possibilities? pur- 
sued Brown reflectively. “I might even say she was the direct cause 
of the enactment of a certain new law in a certain country of which 
you’ve doubtless heard—eh ?” 

“ But Mrs. van Orth—she’s my mother’s friend! You are thinking 
of her daughter, perhaps ?” 

“It is the type, my boy, the type. It seemed hardly probable that 
America should produce only one such woman. I decided that I would 
see for myself. ” He fingered the bowl of his pipe reflectively. “Her 
cousin is very like her,” he observed. 

Smith waited for enlightenment. 

“Mrs, van Orth is Madam Allison’s daughter. She comes here to- 
morrow. Moreover,”—Brown enjoyed the sensation he was making,— 
“she came over on the same steamer with Baron Ipvich and all the rest 
of them.” 

“Well, I suppose it had to come some time?” Smith hazarded. 
“ What are you going to do about it?” 

Brown rose slowly. 

“T shall tell Jane to-night. The rest can work itself out. You 
have that trunk here, I fancy, that you have been trundling about with 
the care of a jewel-box? Just give me a light. Thanks. Well, Mrs. 
Augustus Jefferson Gue might as well have her wish, after all. Just 
ask her to go ahead with that ball of hers, extemporaneously, to-morrow 
night, will you? You can promise her her quarry. Now, let us dress 
for dinner.” 

XV. 

JANE and Brown stood again by the lakeside, feeding the greedy 
white swan. It ‘was a warmer evening and a full moon silvered the 
scene. 

The path ended in a little rustic summer-house, and to this Brown 
led the girl, seated her, and stood before her. 

“ Jane,” he said presently, “I have a confession to make.” 

She looked up, startled, and waited for him to go on. He hesitated 
as if in doubt as to his choice of words. He crossed to the side of the 
belvedere, stood looking out at the tinselled lake for an interval, and 
then returned to where Jane sat, curious, wondering, but undoubting. 

“ Jane, dear, you love me, don’t you?” 
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He spoke almost pleadingly, seating himself beside her. Jane 
moved close to him with a little gesture of content. 

“Yes, oh, yes!” she whispered. 

He took the uplifted face between his hands and gazed rapturously 
into the steadfast eyes. He seemed satisfied with what he read there, 
for he smiled and, bending, kissed her lips. Jane caught her breath 
and drew back, from the sheer surprise of it. 

“ You are mine, now,” he said, with an odd ring to his voice. 

They sat silent for awhile, mute with their happiness. anes Brown 
straightened himself with a now-for-it air. 

“Jane, dear,” he said, “ you love me, trust me. You are going to 
marry me. Will it shake your faith in me to learn that I am—am not 
exactly what I pretend to be?” 

Jane looked astonished, but replied quietly, without hesitation,— 

“You could never be anything but a chivalrous, honorable gentle- 


man. 
“ But I have mad aname. I am not—well, not Mr. Brown.” 


“You are yourself—and it is for yourself I love you, you know,” 
she reminded him. 

She spoke steadily, bravely, but her heart was commencing to throb 
tumultuously. She thrilled in every nerve with a half-apprehensive 


wonder of what was to follow. Who was he? A recollection of their 
first conversation flashed through her mind. Instinctively she fingered 
the gold crown on her chain. 

Brown’s face lighted up at her words with a radiance that was 
almost sad. He raised his head exultantly,— 

“Thank God!” he murmured brokenly. 

Then his manner changed and he became like a gleeful boy. Turn- 
ing sideways on the narrow bench so as to command a view of Jane’s 
face, he slipped one arm along the back of it and said solemnly,— 

“It is true what I told you that first day.” 

She looked puzzled, and the twinkle in his eyes deepened. 

“Don’t say that you have forgotten that April afternoon by the 
fire? Spare me that!” he entreated. 

“When I asked if you were a Cook’s tourist?” the asked archly, 
turning away her face to hide her confusion. . 

A conflict of emotion stirred her. She dared not question her con- 
sciousness. She dared not think at all. 

“Yes. And I said I was not that, but was——” he jogged her 
memory. 

She refused to speak. She was trembling, though _ could not 
have told why. 

“T told you it was true, at the time,” he reminded her. 

“That—that what was true?” she demanded desperately, edging 
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away from him along the bench, but still with her eyes courageously 
bent upon him. 

“That I am a runaway prince in search of a princess. At least, it 
is almost the truth.” 

She rose and stood facing him. He, perforce, rose too, towering 
above her, although she was a tall woman. He was smiling broadly, 
his hands outstretched. 

“ What—what is your name?” she faltered. 

She turned away her eyes for the first time. He bowed low before 
her, suddenly, and kissed each of her hands. 

“My name? Alfred Edmund Frederick Henry—your humble ser- 
vant, Alfred III. of Ehrlund, once wretched, but now most happy of 
monarchs,” he said. 

Then he caught her quickly in his arms. Jane staggered and leaned 
heavily against him. His embrace was close, tender, passionate. She 
remained passive to his touch. At length he lifted her face between 
his hands and said softly,— 

“ What is it, darling?” 

Jane drew back from him, looking about her as if ineditabialt flight. 

“T—I am afraid of you.” 

“ Afraid of me—Jane!” 

The reproach was so keen, the disappointment in his voice so poig- 
nant, that Jane forgot everything except that he was the man she loved 
and she had hurt him. | 

“Oh!” she cried with a quick little sob, “oh, forgive me!” and 
throwing her arms around his neck, she cried heartily, her face hidden 
against his shoulder. 

He let her cry thus, only murmuring soothing words and caressing 
her hair with his hands and lips. At length the tears ceased and she 
was quiet, drawing her breath in long, soothing sighs, like a comforted 
child. He led her to the bench again and seated her beside him. 

“Now,” he said, “let us talk it over.” 

Jane pressed her face against his shoulder for one last moment of 
regained courage and put up one hand to her dishevelled hair. She 
smiled at him tremulously, and then all at once broke out into a gay 
little laugh. 

“ That is better,” said his Majesty approvingly. “ What is it?” 

Jane was still trembling inwardly and struggled with her self-con- 
trol, fearful of hysterics. 

“TI was just thinking,” she said with a gasp, “of aunt’s face when 
she hears.” 

The King smiled broadly—one would not presume to say ong 

“It will be funny,” he said. 

“How are you going to do it?” asked Jane. 
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She had quite recovered her equanimity, but she had to keep the 
reproachful tone in which he had said, “afraid of me—Jane!” well in 
mind to prevent being still afraid of him. 

“ My idea is this. You see, your cousin, Mrs. van Orth, has visited 
us in Ehrlund. She was a guest of the Princess von Holt—that is 
Smithy’s mother,” he explained in a smiling parenthesis. “She, Mrs. 
van Orth, has crossed in the same ship with that ridiculous little em- 
bassy that has been sent trotting over here after us. Of course, she will 
know all about their errand, and, of course, she will recognize us.” © 

“ Of course.” 

“ Why did you not tell me that your Cousin Margaret and Mrs. van 
Orth were one and the same woman?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Because it never occurred to me, I suppose.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter now. You know how keen Mrs. Que is 
about entertaining us?” 

“Us?” repeated Jane. She was not used to court phraseology and 
had included Smith in the previous plural pronouns. 

The King passed it over. 

“Well, me. Prince von Holt—his name really is John, by the 
way,—Johann,—though the rest of it doesn’t happen to be Smith—is 
to agree to produce—me at the proper time if Mrs. Gue goes ahead 
with her party. Now, I don’t want your aunt to know me until then.” 

“But Cousin Margaret will tell. And, besides, aunt will neither 
let me go to the party nor go herself.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,” responded his Majesty coolly, and Jane expe- 
rienced another shock. “John will settle it all. Trust to him.” 

“And I am not to see you again until—until to-morrow night? 
And then as——” 

“Bless your heart, child, we shall have two hours in the morning 
before train time, and I am coming over for tea as usual.” 

Cousin Margaret ?” 

“ John will arrange with her. Now, I am afraid we’ve been gone 
a jolly long time.” 

“Oh, I am afraid so!” 

Jane rose in a panic. 

“Does Evelyn know?” she asked suddenly. 

“No one but yourself knows yet, dearest. You can keep my secret 
until to-morrow night? I want one more day of freedom,” he added 
wistfully. “It has been a happy time, hasn’t it, dear?” 

“Oh, yes. But the future? Will they—will your people be good 
to me?” 

His face hardened. He drew himself up, and for the first time 
Jane saw him as king. Her heart fluttered. They moved silently away 
from the summer-house, along the lakeside, towards the house. 
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“Your Majesty?” she stammered presently. 

My darling 

“ What—what shall I call you?” 

.“ Have you forgotten the ineligible young Englishman by the name 
of Brown?” 

Jane laughed again hysterically. 

“ But—but after?” she insisted. 


“You don’t fancy the form of address you just used ?” he teased - 


her. “ Very well,” before she could answer, “my — dear one, after 
to-morrow—is Alfred.” 


“ Alfred !” she whispered. Then, after a pause, ““ Alfred III! Oh yo gl 
“Ts that any more imposing than Frederic van Renselaer—jth? © : 


Ah,” he added, “there is Smith watching for us. Poor John. He 
an’t sleep with so free a conscience as I to-night.” 
“Your conscience has pricked you a little, then?” 
“A bit,” he confessed cheerfully. 


“ Well, but think what is in store for—for Mr. Smith and Evelyn!” , 


They were very near the house now. Prince von Holt descended 


the terrace steps and approached them. With an inquiring look at his — 


sovereign he stopped before Jane. Dropping on one knee in the path 
he raised her hand reverently to his lips. Then, rising, he stepped’ to 
one side and bowed to the knee, one hand on his heart. So he remained 
while the King led Jane past him. 

Then he turned and followed them into the house. 


XVI. 

THE noon train brought Mrs. van Orth, her daughter, and Mrs. 
Lloyd-Armstead. Mrs. van Orth had come direct from the steamer, 
leaving her maid to get the multitudinous trunks through the customs. 

Jane, happy, shy, and excited, met them on the station platform. 
The drive home was wholly occupied in delivering Madam Allison’s 
messages and in answering questions concerning her aunt’s welfare. 
As they entered the house Mrs. van Orth held her back from the rest 
and kissed her impulsively. 

“You are a dear child,” she exclaimed, “and I am very anxious to 
get better acquainted with you. Now, where is mother?” 

Madam Allison was awaiting them in the drawing-room. This 
apartment, filled with simple, light-wood furniture and hung with gay- 
colored cretonnes, could not be made to look so stately as the crimson, 
white, and gold room at home. But Madam Allison had contrived to 
impart a certain grandness to the wicker chairs, and the atmosphere 
was decidedly stiff. 

Mrs. van Orth gave an involuntary push backward or forward to 
such articles as she passed on her way to her mother, who stood waiting 
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with ill-concealed impatience to greet her. She had not seen Margaret 
for nearly four years. 

For once Madam Allison found Amelie Lloyd-Armstead de trop. 
She cut short welcoming speeches and hurried them all to their own 
rooms to prepare for luncheon. Then she followed Margaret to hers. 

“ What do you think of Jane?” she demanded, closing the door of 
communication with the adjacent room, in which Eleanor was tidying 
her hair. 

“T think she is a sweet, natural child,” exclaimed Mrs. van Orth 
cordially. “I have taken the greatest fancy to her.” 

“ Hum,” commented Madam Allison grimly, “so has.someone else.” 

“What? ‘You don’t mean to say that the child has had a love- 
affair !” 

“Ts having it. And I’m afraid it’s rather serious.” 

“She would be serious over a thing of that sort. Who is he?—not 
Freddie van Renselaer, by any chance?” 

“Not by any chance whatever, although I have done my best to 
bring them together. No, it is one of two travelling Englishmen, named 
respectively Smith and—and Brown.” The name seemed fairly to 
stick physically in her throat. 

“Mr. Brown? M-m-m. Well, as to the man himself?” 

“He is well-mannered enough—has charm about him of a certain 
sort. But, Margaret—Brown! And we know nothing at all about him. 
Freddie van Renselaer picked him up in the park.” 

“ And Jane is in love with him?” 

“She says she is, and I daresay thinks it. But what can she know 
about it? Why, the child is not even out yet.” 

“She is nineteen years old and has a heart,” murmured Mrs. van. 
Orth. 

Her mother frowned. 

“He is the first man she has ever known at all familiarly. They 
have been thrown a good deal together and—well, it has happened. I 
rely upon you to break it off.” 

“What does Jane say ?” 

“She refuses to break it off.” Madam Allison’s voice grew a trifle 
shrill as her rancor rose. “She defies me. Said if I forbade him the. 
house, she would go back to Mrs. van Renselaer’s, where she could see 
him. Nanny has been most absurdly kind to those young men—on 
Freddie’s account, I presume. And Jane declares that if I don’t give 
my consent before then she will marry him when she comes of age. 
Oh, what will people say? What will they think?” Madam Allison 
fairly wrung her hands in distress. 

“T should think the simplest way would be to give in.” 
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“That is impossible! No, Margaret, there must be some way out 
of it. Please think it over. I am going in to talk to Amelie.” 

“Poor mother! Poor Jane!” sighed Margaret as she closed the 
door. 

Shortly after luncheon the butler knocked at Mrs. van Orth’s door 
and handed her a note. She opened and read it curiously. 

“ Prince von Holt would be glad to see Mrs. van Orth privately on 
a matter of business.” 

She read the summons and reread it uncomprehendingly. At 
luncheon she had regaled the party with accounts of the manners and 
names of the Ehrlund embassy, and had gone on to describe her visit 
to Princess von Holt at the Ehrlund court. Jane had appeared inter- 
ested in her narration, but listened in a downcast, frightened fashion. 

“ She knows that mother has told me about Mr. Brown and is afraid 
of how I'll take it,” she had reflected, and had talked on more garru- 
lously to cover the girl’s confusion. 

She suggested to Madam Allison her intention, if so democratic a 
thing could be done, to entertain the King of Ehrlund and his suite as 
soon as the errant sovereign discovered himself, and had intimated as 
much to Baron Ipvich on shipboard. But she had not expected any 
acceptance on their part so prompt as this. Moreover, Prince von Holt 
had not been with the embassy. He was known, indeed, to be in per- 
sonal attendance upon the young King. 

“Why, he—they—must be about here,” she concluded, nonplussed, 
and read the note again, as if to find an interpretation. 

“ Where is he?” she asked blankly of James. 

“ Waitin’ in the library, Ma’am. ’E h’appeared in a powerful ’urry, 
-Ma’am, h’askin’ your pardon.” 

Mrs. van Orth gave a hasty survey of her toilet—she was still in 
travelling costume, as the delinquent trunks had not yet arrived—and 
hastened down to the library. Prince von Holt came forward and 
raised her hand respectfully to his lips after the foreign fashion of 

“So you are found at last,” said Mrs. van Orth gayly. “You 
naughty runaways! Her Highness has been dreadfully upset about 
you.” 

“My mother is well, I hope? I have not dared to write home.” 

“You don’t deserve news of her. How American you look. How 
does his Majesty like our country?” 

“So well that—but I shall tell you that later. I have come on 
other business. We are still incognito, you know.” 

“So I guessed from the fact of your sending me a note instead of 
merely a card. Has your delegation discovered you yet?” 

His Highness smiled. 
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“They have been communicated with. We make ourselves known 
to-night.” 

“To-night! Where, when, and how? I should like to be present.” 

“It is his Majesty’s intention that you shall. I bring a message 
from him requesting your presence and that of your mother, Madam 
Allison, her guest, and her niece, at nine o’clock at the residence of 
Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue. Madam Allison will receive cards.” 

“Dear, dear. A royal edict! We are not used to such things in 
America.” 

“ You will obey it?” 

“We don’t know Mrs. Gue, my cousin is not out, and we are all in 
mourning.” 

The Prince took a large envelope from his pocket and handed it to 
her. It contained a written summons—or invitation, as they are cour- 
teously called—such as courts send to those honored by special audi- 
ences. Mrs. van Orth took it with an embarrassed laugh. 

“This looks as if we must—obey it,” she said. 

Prince von Holt rose. 

“T have one more message from his Majesty—for your ears alone. 
You would doubtless recognize him ?” 

“T should know him anywhere—in the garb of a red Indian! His 
is a face among a thousand.” 

“Thank you. Well, he bids me say that if by any chance you should 
see him before he is—ah—introduced to-night, he begs you will not 
betray your recognition. We are living like any two ordinary gentle- 
men, you know. It is his Majesty’s pleasure, and he does not wish his 
identity known until the time.” 

Margaret made a courtesy of mock submission. 

_“T shall remember,” she promised. “ And you too, may I not know 
you again until to-night?” 

“T am always with his Majesty—incognito as well,” replied the 
Prince, and kissing her hand again he took his leave. 

Margaret sought her mother’s room with the royal summons. 
Madam Allison was sitting erect on her couch and Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead 
stood beside it, each studying a visiting-card. They held them out 
simultaneously as Mrs. van Orth entered. She read one carefullv 


aloud: 
Mrs. AUGUSTUS JEFFERSON GUE, 
At Home, 
_ Wednesday Evening, June 12th, 
To meet his Majesty the King of Ehrlund and his suite” 


‘ Then she handed the large, square envelope to her mother. 
“T have just received this,” she said. 
Madam Allison sat more erect on her couch and two spots of bright 
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pink color came into her cheeks. “But how can we manage it?” she 
exclaimed as soon as she could speak. “I don’t know this—this woman 
Que.” 

Mrs. van Orth responded promptly: 

“Send off James post-haste with all our cards to be left on Mrs. 
Gue. That will satisfy her.” 

“How do you suppose she contrived to get hold of him?” asked 
Madam Allison with an inelegance of expression that showed more 
plainly than all else her perturbation of mind. 

“Her father, that dreadful little McClosky, was at the docks wait- - 
ing for the ship, and fastened himself at once to Baron Ipvich. I pre- 
sume his Majesty has realized that any further hiding would be undig- 
nified, and this woman’s invitation being the first opening for declaring 
himself publicly, he has gracefully taken advantage of it.” 

Mrs. van Orth’s explanation of the situation was eminently satis- 
factory to all of them, and the three women plunged into an animated 
discussion of toilets. 

“Mamman, Mamman,” called Eleanor’s fresh young voice in the 
hall, “ voici les malles qui sont arrivées.” 

Mrs. van Orth hastened away with a parting admonition that it was 
almost tea-time—an unnecessary warning, as Madam Allison had 
already summoned her maid and dispatched Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead. 

“ Get dressed at once, Amelie,” she counselled her. “ There will be 
dozens of people in for tea to talk it over. I suppose Mrs. Glue, or 
whatever it is, has asked the whole town.” 

“T suppose so,” fluttered Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead. “It really is an 
exciting event, isn’t it, my dear? Dear me, to think of meeting 
royalty.” 

And it was fortunate that Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead had a careful maid, 
for she would never have perceived if anything had been amiss in her 
toilet as she rustled down to tea. 

Madam was right. People flocked curiously to discuss the astonish- 
ing cards of invitation that had showered, like an early snow-storm, 
over the eligible part of the town. 

Mrs. van Renselaer arrived early with Evelyn, Freddie, Smith, and 
Brown unostentatiously in her train. Her serenity was not at all dis- 
turbed by the general excitement, and she drank her customary three 
cups of tea imperturbably while waiting for Margaret, who was late, 
owing to the tardy arrival of the trunks. 

She came in presently, wearing a rich, sweeping gown of white 
cloth, with a garniture of seed pearls. She nodded familiarly to the 
different groups and advanced to kiss Mrs. van Renselaer. As she 
turned she caught sight of the man standing behind Jane, seated fidget- 
ingly at the tea-table. 
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Mrs. van Orth started perceptibly and then bent suddenly in a low, 
sweeping courtesy. Brown came forward from behind Jane’s chair 
and, smiling soberly, shook hands with her. The roomful turned and 
stared at the courtesy, then exchanged opinions of varying curiosity 
and speculation. Mrs. van Orth offered no explanation, but moved 
serenely about among her mother’s guests, quenching their thirst for 
European information, but letting their curiosity burn on unextin- 
guished. 

“You will have a cup of tea?” Brown suggested presently, and 
went to the table for it. 

The butler entered, received whispered instructions from his mis- 
tress, retired, and returned with a large, square envelope which Madam 
Allison circulated triumphantly among her guests. It was opened and 
read with ‘avidity. 

“ Are you going to let Jane go?” someone asked. 

“Oh, yes. It could not be considered as a regular party, you aa 
and it may be her only opportunity of being presented at any co 
Madam Allison answered smoothly. 

Jane had risen from the table and had gone forward to meet Brown. 
She stopped suddenly as her aunt spoke, and the cup of tea she was 
carrying fell from her fingers and crashed on the fender. Madam 
Allison looked up in reproachful surprise. Someone laughed and said 
banteringly,— 

“Miss Jane is overcome by the honor of it all,” and the episode 
was passed over in raillery. Brown dropped on his knees and com- 

menced to gather up the bits of broken china. : 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” implored Jane. 

Mrs. van Orth sre to them with a little rush. Her cheeks were 
crimson. 

“ Please leave it! The maid will attend to it,” she whispered. 

Brown looked up at them in turn, still on his knees, then bent his 
head again. He was speechless with suppressed laughter. 


XVII. 

THE residence of Mrs. Augustus Jefferson Gue was in a state of the 
wildest turmoil. Up in Mrs. Gue’s boudoir a young woman, the clerk 
of the village bookstore loaned as an improvised secretary, was writing 
out cards and addressing envelopes almost at the rate of one a minute. 
As each batch was completed the butler piled them into baskets and 
carried them downstairs to waiting delivery boys. This had gone on all 
morning. 

Mrs. Gue ran in occasionally to scribble another recollected name 
on the lists and rushed out again to answer a score of questions on as 
many different subjects, dictate answers to telegrams, and hold lengthy 
interviews with newspaper reporters. 
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Downstairs in the ball-room carpenters were hammering and a 
decorator from New York was arranging draperies. In the kitchen a 
dozen servants were at work, laughing and talking excitedly. The 
butler and two footmen were already footsore going up and down stairs 
with messages and notes. The gardeners added a final touch of con- 
fusion as they pushed aside furniture and propped open the doors to the 
sea wind to make room for the carrying in of palms and exotics bor- | 
rowed from the conservatory for decorative purposes. 4 

By four o’clock the house had settled down to a repose of magnifi- 
cent festivity. Room after room, tastefully hung and decorated,—all 
by skilful, paid artists—spread open to the view in an overwhelming 
vista. The ball-room, in which Mrs. Gue was to receive, had been given 
the crowning mark of distinction. It was a huge room, nearly one 
hundred feet in length, all in pale cream color with rose-tinted walls. 
A series of rows of pink-globed incandescent lamps were hidden behind 
a coping in the ceiling and, when illuminated, spread a soft, glowing 
radiance over the scene. 

But just now coats hanging over the backs of chairs, a pile of 
shavings at one end of the room, and a carpenter’s kit in the middle 
of the floor betrayed the presence of the workmen. The carpenters 
still hammered and planed and sawed; the decorator and his assistants 
still labored patiently, draping, draping. 

_ At five o’clock Michael McClosky was driven from the station at a 
gallop in a hired cab and ran upstairs, perspiring and excited, to his 
daughter’s room. 

“T come up on the train with the members of his court,” he ex- 
claimed without preliminary, “an’ they say he’s here. The King is 
here in Old Port, Molly, me dear!” 

“ Yes, he is in Old Port,” replied his daughter: with calm impressive- 
ness, “ and, Dad, he’s coming here to-night !” 

“Here? Here, Molly! Well, you are a clever girl! How did you 
manage it?” 

“A friend of the King’s—at least a fellow-countryman—came this 
morning and asked me to give a party to-night in his Majesty’s honor. 
He has the King’s word for it that he’ll be here. So I sent out these 
to everybody I could think of, and, oh, I have worked so hard to get 
ready for it!” 

She handed one of the cards of invitation to her father and pushed 
the hair back from her forehead with a gesture of utter weariness. Just 
then Mr. Smith’s name was announced and Mrs. Gue hurried down- 
stairs. Her father followed slowly, marvelling. 

Mrs. Gue greeted Smith with a brief handshake and led him at once 
to the ball-room. 
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“Look there!” she exclaimed triumphantly, with an expressive 
wave of the arm. 

At one end of the room had been erected a low, broad stage or dais, 
draped with scarlet, black, and blue silk—the Ehrlund national colors. 
Upon the dais stood.a ponderous armchair cushioned in scarlet brocade 
and the wood-work richly, heavily gilded. 

“ Oh, I say,” remonstrated Smith, “I don’t think he’ll like that!” 

Mrs. Gue pouted like a disappointed child. 

“Why, the men have been at work on it all day. I had an uphol- - 
sterer come down from New York specially to do it properly,” she ex- 
claimed in a voice choked with tears. 

“By Jiminy, Molly, me girl, that looks something like!” ejaculated 
Michael McClosky over her shoulder, in a tone that suggested the 
smacking of lips. _ 

For Mrs. Gue’s sake Smith had not the beat to press the matter. 
He gave his message hurriedly and departed. Mrs. Gue retired to an 
informal dinner in her own room and a much needed rest. 

At half-past eight she was downstairs again, directing a score of 
bewildered, half-frightened servants to their places. Her gown was of 
white velvet, draped superbly with rose point lace. The corsage was 
fairly ablaze with diamonds, which glittered on her breast, at her belt, 
around her neck, and in her hair. A long, flashing chain of the white 
gems held a tiny lace fan, and ropes of them were wound around her 
wrists. On the left shoulder she had pinned a rosette of scarlet, black, 
and blue ribbons. 

By nine o’clock most of the guests, prompt, some of them, for the 
first time in their lives, had assembled. They stood in whispering, 
clustered groups. Conversation was sustained by spasmodic effort, 
and all eyes turned constantly towards the dais at the end of the room. 


XVIII. 

MapamM ALLISON and her retinue were among the last to arrive at 
Mrs. Gue’s. It was six o’clock before her last caller had departed, after 
which the family had separated to perform their toilets for the evening. 
It was not until they were uncloaking in the dressing-room at Mrs. 
Gue’s that Madam Allison found an opportunity to remonstrate with 
her daughter for the extraordinary incident of the afternoon. 

“What did you mean by making that absurd courtesy, Margaret?” 
she demanded pettishly as Mrs. van Orth bent to arrange the heavy 
black velvet folds of her mother’s gown. “I should have preferred to 
see you more cold to Mr. Brown, even if you had met him before.” 

“Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown!” ejaculated Mrs. van Orth slowly, rising 
to her feet and staring at her mother. “What do you mean?” 
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“You know what I mean, surely, without going over the ridiculous 
affair. I mean your extraordinary behavior to Mr. Brown. It made 
people talk so.” 

“Was that—was it—is it he who has asked to marry Jane?” stam- 
mered Margaret. 

“The very same. Why shouldn’t it be?” demanded Madam tartly, 
turning to the mirror. 

Mrs. van Orth stood perfectly still for a moment, looking in a 
dazed, bewildered manner from her mother, prinking serenely at the 
mirror, to Jane, huddling like a frightened child in the corner. Then 
all at once she dropped weakly into a chair and covered her face with 


her hands. 
“ Jane, Jane—oh, you dear, dear child!” she cried, and burst out 


crying. 

Madam Allison and Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead turned and hastened to 
her side with their salts. A slender, white figure in filmy tulle was 
before them. Jane ran swiftly across the room and knelt by her 
cousin’s side. 

“Don’t, Cousin Margaret. Hush! He does not want them to 
know yet! Please!’ she whispered breathlessly. 

Madam Allison and Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead stood by in stupefied 
wonder. 

“There, it is nothing,” declared Margaret, conquering her emotion 
by a stupendous effort. “Just - me a little aie Jane. But no, I 
must not let you wait on me, now.” 

There was an odd tone in her voice as she caught Jane back and 
herself opened the window. Jane flushed and paled. 

“What is all this nonsense about? I had no idea you were hys- 
terical, Margaret,” exclaimed Madam Allison irritably. “Come, let 
us go down, or we shall miss the whole affair.” 

“ Not the climax,” murmured Mrs. van Orth with a comprehensive 
glance at Jane. | 

Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead felt her pulses quicken with an inexplicable 
excitement as they descended the stairs. Jane looked more than ever 
like her father to-night—more than ever the feminine replica. 

In the ball-room Mrs. Gue, as if carrying out instructions, con- 
ducted them to seats on one side of the room near the dais, at the foot 
of Which she stationed herself. There was a slight stir at the lower end 
of the room, and then a pair of arched folding-doors which had been 
closed were thrown open and two powdered footmen in a brilliant 
scarlet and blue livery appeared in the entrance. 

“His Majesty, King Alfred of Ehrlund,” one of them announced 
in a high nasal voice, and they bowed to the floor, one on each side of 


the arch. 
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Immediately a tall, stalwart, boyish-looking man entered, accom- 
panied by half a dozen officers of varying ages, all more or less gor- 
geously uniformed. The King was attired in a uniform of pure white, 
laced with gold. His breast glittered with jewelled medals and the 
white plume in the gold helmet he carried shone with gems. He came 
forward, his retinue closely about him, and bowed itive before his 
hostess’s crouching, toppling courtesy. 

Mrs. Gue was speechless with the honor of her seen but she 
motioned eagerly towards the dais, at the foot of which her royal guest 
stood. He comprehended her gesture, turned, and surveyed the throne- 
like chair with an amused smile, and was about to speak when he per- 
ceived an approach. 

Prince von Holt had detached himself from the King’s person and, 
crossing the room, bowed to Madam Allison, offering his arm. 

“ Will you be presented to his Majesty?” he said in a voice which 
struck Madam Allison as vaguely familiar. 

She was too taken up with directing Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead, Mrs. 
van Orth, and Jane in what order to follow her to look at her escort, 
and during the progress too gratified at the fact of being the first to be 
presented. 

The King moved forward a few steps to meet them. Madam Alli- 
son made a slight courtesy, formal, slow, old-fashioned, and the others 
made obeisance in turn. His Majesty and Jane exchanged a quick, 
eloquent glance. 

“My darling!” he breathed, bending, as she passed him. Then 
Mrs. Gue began to present the other guests, flocking eagerly forward. 

Madam Allison stepped aside to be out of the press. 

“ My dear,” she said, fumbling with her lorgnette, “how very much 
he looks like your friend, Mr. Brown.” 

She adjusted the glasses and stood ania through them at the 
King. Mrs. van Orth’s look travelled from her mother’s face to Jane’s 
nervously. Madam Allison stared steadily at the King, her features 
undergoing a peculiar change of expression. All at once she sat down 
abruptly on the edge of the dais, in front of which she stood. It was 
as if she had collapsed. 

“ Mother, dear, do you feel faint?” whispered Mrs. van Orth anx- 
iously. 

But Madam Allison shook her head without removing her ga from 
the face of the King. 

There began to reach them a murmur of surprised, amazed comment 
from about the room. People looked hard at the King and exchanged 
knowing nods. Mrs. Van Renselaer, Evelyn, and Freddie were be- 
sieged by an excitedly curious throng. 
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Jane, nites as if she had been given a respite,. watched the ani- 
mated scene passively. Detached sentences reached her. 

“Mercy, it really is that Mr. Brown we all patronized !”. 

“Think what a feather in Mrs. van Renselaer’s cap!” 

“Why was Madam Allison so honored by being presented first? 
She never put herself out for him !” 

And so forth. She saw Evelyn van Riassleer detach herself pres- 
ently and disappear with Prince von Holt behind the silken draperies 
of the dais. She saw them emerge again ten minutes later. They were 
both smiling radiantly, though Evelyn held her handkerchief grasped 
in a tight, damp ball, and there were traces of tears on her cheeks. 

The reception, to two people at least, seemed endless. But it was 
over at last. Every guest, down to the least important, had been pre- 
sented to his Majesty, and the King had murmured his last stereotyped 
“ Happy to meet you.” 

He turned and took Jane upon his arm, which caused the crowd to 
stare harder than at any time before. They walked together to where 
Madam Allison was still seated on the edge of the dais. She rose as 
the King approached. There was a change in her manner that was 
touching—a droop to the erect figure, a hesitancy of movement, as if 
the grand, determined old mind had lost confidence in itself. The King 
held out his hand with an inscrutable smile. . 

“Must I plead my cause again?” he asked, in the musical, insin- 
uatingly tender voice that had twice failed to move Madam Allison’s 
heart. “Or will you give her to me?” 

Madam Allison made a mute gesture of}surrender. Two unaccus- 
tomed tears stood in her eyes. Mrs. Lloyd-Armstead saw, heard, and 
understood. A great lump rose in her throat. 

“ Ah, what an honor!” she reflected passionately. “ His child! If 
I had not been so mistakenly ambitious long ago, it _— have been 
my daughter !” 

His Majesty of Ehrlund turned to Jane as she on, trembling, to 
his arm, and took both her hands in his, looking long into her steadfast 
eyes. As if obeying a signal, the Ehrlund courtiers advanced and, in 
turn, knelt before the slender, girlish figure and kissed her hand rev- 
erently. At the same time Prince von Holt stepped to the foot of the 
dais steps and, commanding attention by a gesture, announced in a few 
brief words the betrothal of Alfred Edmund Frederick Henry—his 
Majesty Alfred III. of Ehrlund—to Miss Jane Allison. 

There was an absolute furore, taking advantage of which Madam 
Allison wept surreptitiously on her daughter’s shoulder. 

“Well,” she remarked as soon as she had recovered her normal 
speech, “I must have known that there was something back of ‘ Mr. 
Brown,’ or I should not even have suspended my refusal. And I really 
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don’t know that Jane deserves her honor, your Majesty, she is so change- 
able. Why, it was only the other day that she said she thought the 
Kingdom of Ehrlund should be abolished. Yet now——” She made 
an expressive gesture and sighed. 


WAR 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


N the beginning was I born, 
| With man, from out the dust ; 
And presently, from Earth uptorn, 
Came Cruelty and Lust. 
Alway, the vassals of my will, 
They twain go with me still. 


Where’er my flashing sword they see, 
Where’er they scent my breath, 

Quickly they follow after me, 
Bringing despair and death ; 

Yet still the mighty wear, with pride, 

My liveries, crimson-dyed. 


Once long ago, in ages gone, 
When man seemed as the brute, 
I looked with dread to wisdom’s dawn, 
And virtue’s ripening fruit: 
Now sages wreathe my brow with bays, 
And poets chant my praise. 


And once, in little Bethlehem— 
Once only, not again— 

Peace wore a royal diadem: 
But I could trust to men, 

And crucified upon a tree, 

Peace is a memory! 
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ON ONE WHO WAS UNSELFISH 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


ECAUSE he did not ask a name 
They gave their smiles and tears and crowned him; 
- And since he could not hope for fame, 
Contentment came and put her arms around him. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION 
IN UTOPIA 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


Author of “Two Pilgrims’ Progress” 


$ 


HE Woman Question has been asked so many times of late years 
that it takes the courage born of a great perplexity even to 
refer to it again. I know how bewildering the first intimation 

of a question to be faced was to a generation brought up in the belief 
that the cultivation of one’s complexion in this world, and the salvation 
of one’s soul in the next, constituted the Whole Duty of Woman. But it 
was nothing to the confusion to-day, when women, having for a quarter 
of a century and more. insisted upon their right to work as their chief 
duty, are being told, not only by men, but by their fellow-women too, 
that they should not work at all, that by so doing they disorganize the 
labor market, and that their sole business is to be supported by man. 
We had only just accustomed ourselves to the sacrifice of our com- 
plexion to bicycling, golf, and other correct out-door sports, when we 
find by the “ ladies’ papers’—and they ought to be authorities—that 
beauty is more the fashion than ever, and that the massage, manicuring, 
hair-brushing, skin-stretching, and physical culture now necessary to 
acquire it leave no time for sport, money-making, or any other such 
trivial pursuit. We had only just begun to feel at home in the tailor 
dress, our symbol of emancipation, when we are forced to exchange it 
for the most extravagant and inappropriate modes within memory. 
What, asks plaintively one of Aristophanes’s women, what prudent or 
brilliant action can women accomplish, “we who sit decked out wear- 
ing saffron-colored robes, and loose Cimmerian vests and sandals?” 
What, I ask still more plaintively, what work can women do, we who 
go arrayed in chiffon and lace at high noon, and are allowed no pockets 
in our gowns? Perhaps this inappropriateness would strike me less 
were I writing anywhere save in England. But it is the country where, 
because of the depressing surplus of women, most talk has been heard 
of the question, which has lately been pushing Fashion to the most 
absurd extremes. Women shopping in Bond Street, on a summer day, 
look as if they had dressed for dinner by mistake. 

It is not the having a problem that is my grievance, though I suspect 
women would be the happier if, like Madame Permon, the mother of 
the Duchesse d’Abrantes, they were content with the knowledge that 
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of view necessary to keep pace with the problem that annoys me. The 
idols of yesterday are the false gods of to-day. I am now expected 
to laugh when Nora Helmer shuts the front door, though but a few 
years since its bang was thrilling me to the heart. I must now yawn 
over the problem play and the problem novel, though not long ago they 
were settling between them the eternal destinies of my sex. Already 
I see Ibsen abandoned, the latch-key left at home by pocketless maidens, 
and the wrongs of the Superfluous Woman a drug in the market. In 
a word, it seems to me that the Woman Question, moving round in a 
vicious circle, has returned to very much where it was when I first 
heard of it. I begin to doubt if it ever can be disposed of by a definite 
answer in this chaotic world. And so, for my own peace of mind and, 
incidentally, that of all other women, I have been investigating the 
matter in Utopia, where, if anywhere, perfection and absolute certainty 
should exist. It is easy to settle any question when you can make 
your circumstances to fit your = 


The one drawback—let me sie it at once—is that, whatever else 
women have done, they have never taken the trouble to create a Utopia 
for themselves. It is the more curious because it would seem as if men, 
to whom all the plums of this world have fallen, ought to be less eager 
to exchange it for an imaginary one. Women must have realized they 
were not having a good time ages before they ventured to say so aloud. 
I fancy Clytemnestra did not need Agamemnon to warn her it was 
no light matter to be left in charge of house and home, and I am 
sure the Hindu widow did not wait for her British champion to dis- 
cover the discomforts of a husband’s funeral-pyre as a bed for herself. 
Judith, probably, was not the one woman in Israel who doubted whether 
the virtuous matron, clothed in strength and honor, was always the 
model for her sex, nor the Lady of Shalott the one medieval heroine 
to find her embroidery-frame a bore. But whatever these dead ladies 
thotight, they kept it to themselves. If they did dream dreams, if 
they did venture into the land of Make-Believe, they never told their _ 
indiscretion. Utopia is altogether man’s creation. 

I cannot say that he has always made the most of his opportunity 
of being disinterested at no risk to himself. To some Utopias of which 
he seems inordinately proud I refuse to give the name. For instance, 
in my catalogue of Utopias that are no Utopias I reckon the Athens of 
Aristophanes, though it was ruled by women; Rabelais’s Abbey of 
Thelema, though there all was done according to the pleasure of the 
ladies; Swift’s land of the Houyhnhnms, though its maids and matrons 
possessed every fine quality. For these were designed to show not 
how perfect we may be, but how ridiculous we are, and we women, 
fortunately, have not the sense of humor that makes us relish a jest at 


our own expense. 
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I reckon in the same’ catalogue Cicero’s Republic. Not that there 
is a suspicion of laughter or jesting in it. How I wished there was 
long before I got to the end! But the makers of this Utopia never 
really escaped from Rome, they never touched the Utopian shores where 
they thought themselves at home. _ The conditions for their task were 
idyllic. They met in a sunny corner of Scipio’s garden, in the shady 
groves of Cicero’s villa at Arpinum. They moved and breathed in 
an atmosphere of poetry. But they were as matter-of-fact as Congress- 
men in an overheated House wrangling about the tariff. Besides, 
Cicero was prejudiced. He had too good an opinion of Cicero to see 
in every man Cicero’s equal: how, then, could it have occurred to him 
to consider equality in the sexes? At first, I thought there was promise 
in his protest against laws that favor only the interests of men and in 
his objection to a perfect being set over women. But his reason for 
what seemed a concession was as unreasonable as mere man could make 
it. If the sex require no special magistrate, it is because—I blush to 
write it—a censor should be appointed to teach husbands to manage 
their wives, whose pretension to equality with their masters was one of 
the greatest evils he feared. I think most women will agree with me 
that life devoted to their complexions and their souls would be Paradise 
compared to life in Cicero’s Republic. 

St.. Augustine also I am reluctantly forced to dismiss in the same 
list. It is to my credit that I have read every word of his big book, 
“De Civitate Dei,’—a prodigious task,—before justifying myself in 
this conclusion. But his City of God is the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
is a very different place from Utopia. The disappointment has been 
the keener because there are passages in which the Saint, I think, 
reveals possibilities. In the next world, at least, he grudges no rights 
to women; they are to share the eternal felicities, anyway, equally 
with men, and, moreover, they are to enjoy them as women. And 
this was a great deal to grant when reverend theologians and learned 
councils were debating whether woman’s sex was worth eternal preser- 


vation. “Sex in woman is really not a corruption; it is natural,” .. 


St. Augustine said, and I suppose considered himself Utopian for 
saying it. But “advanced” as his opinion must have seemed to his con- 
temporaries, it is no great help in the present dilemma when women 
want to know what their sex avails them in this life. , 
From Dante better things were to be expected. But I found him, 
in his “De Monarchia,” too busy contemplating justice to recall the 
existence of woman, and, if he had, I doubt if it would have proved to 
her profit. I am sure he understood as little as Napoleon did later 
how any woman could be allowed to do as she pleased. To read his 
book is to distrust for evermore his much-vaunted love of Beatrice, since 
VoL. LXXIII.—15 
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it would not cure him of the old-fashioned superstition that the father 
regulates and rules the family—which means no latch-key for wife and 
daughters. Lover as he pretended to be, he could still think the 
proverbial “ May’st thou have an equal at home!” the bitterest among 
curses, and by thus thinking he pronounced a sentence of inferiority 
upon the sex that included his Beatrice. Under the One Universal 
Monarchy women would have no outlook whatever. 

Harrington was as forgetful of their claims, and for this they may 
be thankful. They can take my word that it saves them the trouble 
of opening the dullest book in print. Most men now would think the 
reading of “ Oceana” from cover to cover a heavy penalty to pay for 
citizenship in the ideal commonwealth, though there was a time when 
they were so misguided as to form societies for its careful study. The 
wrongs of women have not always been a disadvantage. 

But to come to the real Utopia—the Utopia that is Utopia. Its 
maker shakes the dust of the actual from off his feet. When he journeys 
to Perfection, he does not carry practical conditions and foolish fashions 
with him in his luggage. He is too enthusiastic to be dull, too serious 
to laugh. How soon you feel the difference, if you take as your guide 
that little group of friends who, after the procession in honor of the 
great goddess Bendis, met in the house of Cephalus at the Pireus for 
their expedition into the ideal Republic! How quickly you are freed © 
from the shackles of the real! You are no longer in Greece, no longer 
on the earth you know or in the heaven you are taught to hope for, but, 
at last, you have arrived in Utopia, where problems are not dismissed 
as settled by their very nature, or as too trivial to be settled at all. It 
is true, for a while the Woman Question seemed in danger of being 
ignored altogether. The evening was half over when Adeimantus 
stretched forth his hand, and, tapping Socrates on the shoulder, accused 
him of laziness and a desire to cheat because, in his airy way, he was 
trying to get off without a word about the women and children. 
Socrates was quite honest. He confessed he had foreseen the coming 
trouble and had tried, sensible man, to shirk it. Adeimantus and 
Glaucon and Polemarchus, he assured them, hadn’t an idea of the 
hornet’s nest of words they were stirring up. And then what a swarm 
of winged words came buzzing and stinging about their ears! With 
many of those words I am far from agreeing, but how much more to 
the point they are than the sneers of Aristophanes and Rabelais, the 
condescensions of Cicero and St. Augustine! ae 

At the start, nothing could be more plausible and promising than 
the argument of Socrates. A woman could do no better. Indeed, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, in her less logical and more bombastic way, used 
the same argument many years afterwards in her “ Vindication of the 
Rights of Women.” Ibsen’s Nora used it only yesterday in her own 
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vindication, with all the assumption of being original and daring. To 
get at the truth, Socrates said, woman was to be considered first not as 
a woman, but as a human being. In the animal world, with dogs, for 
example, no division is made between hes and shes; the female gender 
is not left at’ home to mind the puppies while the males are let out 
to hunt. Why make the distinction in the human world? Not until 
women have received the same training and education as men can their 
inability to fulfil the same duties be taken for granted. Because men 
beget children and women bear them, the opposition of their natures 
does not follow as inevitable conclusion: a man as a man, a woman 
as a woman, has not any special functions. The business or profession 
of each should depend upon natural qualifications, not arbitrary classi- 
fication. Give women, therefore, the same opportunities—really, there 
are passages in the “ Republic” that, if printed word for word in one 
of our daily papers, would sound like the report of the latest Woman’s 
Suffrage Convention. 

So far, so good, and I have no fault to find. But they did not know 
everything down at the Pireus. Socrates only exchanged one sort of 
aristocracy for another, substituting the tests of talent and ability for 
those of birth and wealth. Woman’s mere sex, according to him, is of 
no use to her whatever. Her position is determined by her intellectual 
and industrial capacity, and what emancipation is there in that? For 
the last twenty-five years have not we, ambitious women, been given 
to understand that our sex alone was to exalt us? And worse is to 
come. Let our educational advantages be what they may, a certain 
number of us will still be found qualified only to weave and to make 
pancakes and preserves, “in which womankind does really appear to be 
great.” What will Utopia do for the woman of the Pancake Class? 
How much better off will she be? And what of the Universal Genius 
who, in this imperfect world, revels in her proud distinction as the 
mender of her nation’s morals and her children’s pinafores, the maker 
of the people’s laws and the family jam? For her, what opening is 
there in Utopia, what chance under a government which will compel 
her to choose between morals and dress-making, laws and jam, which 
leaves her no more choice than the trades-union ruled workman in 
the modern factory? She may be a Prime Minister, “if she has a mind 
to,” but not the mother of a family at the same time; she may be a 
scholar, but only at the risk of perpetual banishment from the kitchen, 
complete deprivation of the mending-basket. There can be no half 
measures, no loud talk and little work. In a word, women ask for 
emancipation, and Socrates gives them—logic, a very different thing. 
In his Utopia sex will stand in the way of no woman: she may toil like 
a slave or a millionaire and no one will reprove her for disorganizing 
the labor market. But, then, neither will sex count in her favor: it 
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will secure her no privilege, win her no praise. I am afraid the average 
woman, who, because her genius is for bringing up children, does not 
therefore long to run a State nursery, and the superior woman, who, 
because she can legislate, does not therefore want to be cut off from 
her chafing-dish, will pray together that Utopia may not come in their 
generation. But they may take heart. Not until “philosophers are 
kings, or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and powers 
of philosophy,” can the perfect state see the light of day: that is, none 
of us, any more than Socrates, shall live to see the evil of perfection. 

If much, or anything, depended upon when and where Utopia is 
made, Sir Thomas More’s surely should be the most enchanting of 
them all. Those old Utopia-makers liked their ease, and usually met 
for their work in charming places. But the Greeks in the cool house 
at the Pireeus, the Romans under the shade of the old oak in Cicero’s 
garden and by the banks of the river flowing past it, had not a more 
picturesque background than Sir Thomas More and Peter Giles and 
Raphael Hythloday, loafing together under the shadow of the “ fair, 
gorgeous, and curious Church of Our Lady” in the pleasant Antwerp 
garden. I have loafed in Antwerp myself in the summer-time and 
have found it a soothing occupation, conducive to feelings of benevo- 
lence for all mankind. Therefore, in reopening Sir Thomas More’s _ 
book, which I had not read for many years, I hoped at last to find an 
Answer to the Question that a woman could accept without losing her 
self-respect—or her sex. It was encouraging to be assured at the start 
that in the Island of Utopia all the inhabitants are equal—that equality 
is the Utopian cure for every ill, that, like the modern patent medicine, 
it “touches the spot” every time. I wish I could have read no farther, 
for it was more discouraging to discover what this equality means for 
women. It is extraordinary how the definition of so simple a word 
varies according to the mood of capricious man. Sex does not handi- 
cap a woman in the labor market of Utopia, where her work commands 
the same wages as man’s, nor at the tailor’s, where her ‘plain garments 
of silk or wool are cut after almost precisely the same pattern; and I 
know no prettier picture than Sir Thomas More’s of woman, at man’s ~ 
side, hoeing and watering the gardens that are the pride of Amaurote, 
tilling the ground, sowing the corn, and tending the vine in the farms 
beyond the city walls. But if, like Socrates’s free woman, the Amazon 
of Utopia can or must share with man his every task and enterprise and 
hardship, she is also obliged, like any miserable housewife of to-day, 
to devote herself, without his aid, to every domestic duty. Equality for 
her is no more than the privilege to do a double share of the world’s 
work, and I, for one, gladly relinquish all claim to enjoy it with her. 
It would take a braver woman than I to emigrate to Amaurote. More- 
over,—I hesitate to recall the outrage,—though woman there is ruled 
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by the same laws of marriage and divorce as man, though in many 
things man may defer to her judgment, he retains the right to chastise 
her, and, more outrageous still, he is the priest to whom she confesses 
at certain religious seasons, herself never aspiring to the dignity of 
confessor. What does the freeborn American woman say to this? And 
what to having the door of the pulpit—until she becomes very old or a 
widow—and of the parliament—under all conditions—shut in her 
face? And what, to laws compelling her to fight like a man in battle, 
labor like a peasant in the field, toil and watch like a mother in the 
nursery—and if she has not enough children of her own to keep “her 
busy, her neighbors’ surplus will be handed over to her? Why, I would 
prefer a thousand times to be condemned “ to polish and give a lustre,” 
my mission, according to Lord Chesterfield, in the degraded world I 
know, than to play the drudge in Utopia. And this was all that came 
of dreaming dreams in a pleasant Antwerp garden, under the shadow 
of the fair, gorgeous, and curious Church of Our Lady! I closed the 
book with a sigh. 


I next consulted Campanella. I found his glorious City of the 
Sun a place after my own heart, like many an Italian town up to 
which I have pushed a weary bicycle, set upon a hill overlooking a 
broad plain and girt about with impregnable walls. I could have 
lingered in it with joy but for the condition of the women. Poor 
things! They would envy us what we call our slavery. The right to 
work, to study, to fight, is not denied them. Far from it. They are 
free to emulate man in industry. But, in return, they are ranked with 
boys. Oh, the indignity of it! They are not to be classed according 
to their excellences,—how liberal-minded is Socrates in his Republic 
by comparison,—but certain excellences are to be thrust arbitrarily upon 
them. Thus women must become musicians because music is an art 
made for women, and boys, and “cattle of this color.” And yet, as 
musicians, they are hedged about with limitations. Whatever their 
inclination, there are two instruments they must not touch—the drum 
and the horn. I do not know that I have ever had a special desire to 
beat upon the one or toot upon the other, but I call a law unjust that 
would deprive me of gratification should my desires run that way. The 
cry of the women, mourning for the forbidden drum and horn and all 
for which they stand as symbols, rang in my ears as long as I stayed 
in the City of the Sun and, for me, darkened its light. I am afraid 
that the Inquisition and its prison warped the sense of fair play in 
Campanella. Sorrowfully, I put his book aside. 

Lord Bacon followed. I shudder when I speculate upon the depths 
of disgrace to which women may have been destined in the “ New At- 
lantis.” Fortunately, but a fragment of the tale exists, and we are 
spared the spectacle. But the fragment gives a clue to the Woman 
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Question in this Utopia. The one reference to women is significant. 
To Solomon’s House, the centre of the nation’s wisdom and virtue, they 
are admitted only as servants. At the Feast of the Family—the feast 
of feasts—the privilege of waiting upon the Father is for the men; 
the women can but stand against the wall looking on, while the Mother 
of the Family, if she still lives, is hidden in a loft above the Father’s 
throne as if she had had no part in contributing sons and daughters to 
the State. I threw Bacon away. He the creator, indeed, of Volumnia, 
and Lady Macbeth, and Constance, and all those “ Shakespeare women” 
whose virtue was not silence and self-effacement! I commend the New 
Atlantis to Mrs. Gallup and other misguided people bent upon proving 
that Bacon is Shakespeare—Shakespeare, Bacon. 

With one great leap across the ages, I sprang from Bacon to Bellamy 
—from the New Atlantis to the New Boston, and, honestly, I cannot 
decide which of the two Utopias is the more degrading for women. 
When “ Looking Backward” first appeared, I read it in an idle moment 
and did not like it. I like it less to-day when I have read it again, this 
time with a purpose. Mr. Howells, I believe, thinks Bellamy the most 
imaginative American writer since Hawthorne. But give me “hard 
facts” if imagination leads to nothing better than a bourgeois Boston 
where a superfine gramophone is the ideal of art, and a new Amelia Sed- 
ley the ideal of woman. Better a thousand times be beaten by one’s hus- 
band, or forbidden drum and horn, than be reduced to the ornamental 
amiability of these Twenty-First Century women who sit in modest 
silence, or go discreetly to bed, while the man of the house discourses 
upon serious subjects. They share the labors and duties of men? How | 
could they when they have never a chance to lose sight of their sex? 
it stands between them and the Presidency, to which every American 
boy, white or black, may aspire; it regulates the manner of occupation 
assigned to them. “The men of to-day,” says Dr. Leete, the Torvald 
Helmer, the insufferable prig, of the Twenty-First Century, in the 
sort of English that might be looked for from him, “ the men of to-day 
so well appreciate that they owe to the beauty and grace of woman 
the chief zest of their lives and their main incentive to effort, that they 
permit them to work at all only because it is fully understood that a 
certain regular requirement of labor, of a sort adapted to their powers, 
is well for body and mind during the period of maximum physical 
vigor.” 

Rochefoucauld says, “ What seems generosity is often no more 
than disguised ambition.” As an Eastern beauty stains her teeth black 
and dips the tips of her fingers in henna, so will the perfect woman, 
when the social millennium comes in Boston, be permitted to pose as 
legislator or lady’s maid, clerk or cook, doctor or dressmaker, solely in 
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order that she may seem more desirable in the eyes of man. And this 
is emancipation, equality ! 

It shows how much in earnest I was that, after such a blow, I 
still persevered in my researches. I dismissed, as unworthy of con- 
sideration, several little books written in imitation of Bellamy while 
Utopia was the fashion and suggested royalties. Returning a few years, 
I unearthed Bulwer’s “ Coming Race,” and, bringing my studies down 
to the immediate present, I got Mr. Wells’s books from the Library. 
But I suspected Bulwer of writing in warning, Mr. Wells of speaking 
in satire, and so I compromised by neglecting both and turning instead 
to William Morris and his “ News from Nowhere.” From no Utopia 
did I hope for so little as from this purified London on the banks of 
a purified Thames, with the trail of Kelmscott and Merton over it all. 
It is with the greater deference, therefore, I take off my hat—or, as 
a woman, should I say, drop a courtesy ?—to the one Utopia maker who 
has been content to leave women to “do what they can do best and 
what they like best, and the men are neither jealous of it nor injured 
by it,” and who looked upon this as such a commonplace as to be almost 
ashamed to state it. It is so simple, so direct an answer to “the 
Question,” the wonder is no one thought of it before. And because 
of their life of freedom and activity in Nowhere, women will be comely 
to the eye, and they will love beautiful things only, and from the 
world in which they live all that is vulgar and mediocre will have 
passed away. And art will have been born again. If Socrates alone 
brings consistency to the Woman Question, William Morris alone makes 
beauty an essential to the answer. But this beauty seems to be attain- 
able only so as by medieval garments and Wardour Street English, 
and in taking off my hat I am conscious of doubts as to whether a 
world where short skirts for the street have “come in again” and the 
practical American language is allowed in all places and at all seasons, 
is not better after all. 

Well, here, anyway, my investigation ends. Do you ask me what 
I have gained by it? Not exactly what I wanted, I admit. I had heard 
of Utopia as a Promised Land, flowing with milk and honey; I sent out 
my spies, and they returned laden with strange spoils for women; but, 
rather than pay the price demanded, I would go burdened with my 
problem the rest of my natural days. And yet, after all, it may be 
something gained to have learned that man, left to himself, free to be 
generous at no risk of personal discomfort, has done less for woman 
than nature and circumstances working together. However, I leave 
that for others, wiser than myself, to decide. For me, personally, the 
one thing certain is that I would not go to Utopia, not even if I were 
offered a free pass. 


THE PENALTY OF GREAT- 
NESS 


By Seumas MacManus 


Author of ‘Through the Turf Smoke,” ‘‘The Leadin’ Road to Donegal,’’ etc 


T happened in the Leggan. And the Leggan was then, as it is now, 

| one of the reddest-hot True-blue, Orange districts in the North 

of Ireland. If a cat coughed on the Twelfth of July she was, 

” for her disrespect to the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of King 

William, strung up forthwith, to the edification of ten hundred zealous 
souls. 

Well, at this time a coroner, or, as we called him, a crowner, was 
wanted for the district. Old Bob Jackson—peace to Bob’s ashes! 
many a long and merry tale his whiskey-jug could tell—had died. In 
Donegal a crowner was thought little behind a king. And every use- 
less body that could get no other job, or couldn’t hold a job if he did 
get it, and was no manner of earthly good to himself or his friends, 
coveted being crowner. So, as soon as the breath was out of Bob’s 
body, there wasn’t a name less than three score but was mentioned for 
the post. And at least one score of these actually did start in the 
running. But one by one, seeing he hadn’t a sinner at all to back 
him, dropped out, and the next day another dropped; and so on, till, 
in the course of two or three weeks, the field was weeded to two in- 
dividuals, Big Billy Spence—or, to give him the benefit of the baptismal 
mill-stones, William Henry Schomberg Spence—and Dick Neely, to 
wit. William Henry Schomberg had some pretty big influence at his 
back. The landlord and the agent favored him, and the minister too; 
for he was of good family, had always been a highly respectable and 
respected man, a steady churchgoer, a stubborn Orangeman, and a 
pillar and support to Conservatism, the Ascendancy party, and the old 
order of things generally. Poor Dick Neely started slightly handi- 
capped; he hadn’t many of these advantages: there weren’t many black 
marks against him, it’s true, nor was there, on the other hand, very 
much positively in his favor, other than that he was the heart and soul 
of a good fellow. His family had been good, and well off at one time, 
but they had gone down considerably, and I’m afraid it couldn’t be 
urged for Dick that he ever made any remarkable efforts to recover lost 
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ground. Dick, it’s true, was never in his life known to do a shabby 
thing by his worst enemy (if he ever had such), but he was always 
too much inclined to take life as it came, jolly and free after a fashion, 
never bidding “Good-morra” to the devil till he’d meet him. He 
had the good-will, I dare say, of every dog in the country, and he was 
hail-fellow-well-met with all good-hearted Christians that loved a 
laugh, a drink, and a social hour, never bothering to see if the elbows 
on their coats were unbroken before he’d sit down with them. And 
if you had reproached Dick because of this last laxity, it’s likely he’d 
wink at you and reply, “They that live in glass houses can’t afford 
to throw stones.” 

So, while William Henry Schomberg Spence had weight at his 
back at the outset, Dick had the vox populi. But weight is always 
weight, while the other is only breath. And so it proved in this case. 
For day by day the weight worked and the vox populi evaporated. So 
that, while a betting man might have laid evens on the field at the 
start, day after day he’d feel less inclined to risk his money on Dick, 
even at handsome odds. 

For when all Big Billy Spence’s influential friends went out per- 
sonally to canvass for him, and brought all their influence to bear in 
his favor, Dick’s following dwindled. 

_ “Poor Dick’s a good fellow—the devil a better,” one after another 

would now say who had before intended voting for him, “but, I 
suppose, as Misther Keown and Misther Crow and Misther Donalson, 
all three of them, asked me it as a personal favor—why, I suppose I’ll 
have to sort of split me support, and give me good-will to Dick and 
me vote to Big Billy Spence (bad luck to him!).” Thus was there a 
great falling off, for in the present case one grain of practical support 
was of more concern to Dick than a bushel of the moral article. 

And again, when, as isn’t altogether unusual in electioneering, 
records began to be raked up, poor Dick once more came in for the 
worst of it. For it was shown up by Big Billy Spence that on an 
occasion nine years back (just within a day or two after the “ Twelfth” 
riot at Menacloddy, in which Ned Shiels got his death-blow) Dick 
Neely had, in Andy Holme’s forge at Burncronin Cross, given expres- 
sion to the rash and traitorous sentiment that “ Papists had a right to 
live!” This was a stout nail in Dick Neely’s coffin. There was no use 
his offering to retract, and wanting to explain that it was a hasty — 
expression used in the excitement of the moment. He had said it— ~ 
that was enough. And many well-intentioned, well-meaning friends — 
of Dick’s felt compelled at once to take from him their support, which 
they had been giving him despite threats and bribes. The occasional 
poor Catholics in the district did Dick a lot of harm too by being too 
demonstrative in declaring their devotion to him. Big Billy Spence 
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and his backers made handsome capital out of the fact, and shook it 
before the eyes of wavering ones till they walked into the right camp. 

Things were hot, I tell you. An election for a member of Parlia- 
ment was, in those days, exciting, but it wasn’t a patch upon an election 
that was narrowed down to one district where everyone was everyone 
else’s friend or enemy, and where everyone knew everyone else’s faults 
and failings, and had a license on such occasion to make all the capital 
they could out of them. And, again, when that election is not between 
opposite parties that have hard and fast lines they are used to fighting 
across, but among the one party, where no one knows whether his friend 
is going to fight for him or fly at him—then, it’s then that blood gets 
up, and passions rage like vexed terriers, and hard names fly—and 
maybe something still harder. And that was the case, and the state of 
matters in the Leggan now. Such a racket, and so much bad temper, 
bad language, and bad blood, hadn’t been known .in that part of 
Donegal for, maybe, as good as a generation gone. People who had 
been life-long friends were sundered, never to look each. other in the 
face again. The man whose life had been saved by another would now 
sooner offer that other to quench his thirst a cup of poison than a cup 
of cold water; and they that used all but kiss each other glared when 
they met now and would enjoy kicking each other. Marriages were 
broken off, families broken up, and lawsuits entered upon that were 
going to beggar both parties. Dick Neely, poor devil! when he saw 
what grew out of nothing, and the harm being done, wished to the 
Lord he had been in Turkey or Timbuctoo when old Bob Jackson died 
—and he’d almost back out yet, only for the shame of the thing, and 
the persuasion of his backers, who had broadened the thing out from 
a personal matter to a matter of principle. If we'd divide the men 
of the district into three classes, at this stage, we might say that one- 
third were red-hot for Big Billy Spence, one-third equally red for 
Dick Neely, and the other third not particularly hot upon the track of 
any principle, but, from various motives, inclined to pen themselves 
in Billy’s fold—having promised their votes to him, at least. 

During a great part of the contest one important factor had been 
inactive. The local Orange Lodge, acting under the discreet advice of 
their very discreet and very zealous Worshipful Master, Zek Stinson, 
did not pronounce upon the respective claims on the Orange com- 
munity of Big Billy Spence and Dick Neely. But when the serious 
allegation against Dick for the treasonable tenet he propounded at 
Andy Holme’s forge was proved home, the Lodge couldn’t any longer 
refrain from its duty. Four days before the election it declared in 
a body for William Henry Schomberg Spence, and called upon all 
true and loyal Orangemen in the Leggan to support the decree of 


their Lodge. 
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And Dick’s friends knew well that this was about the final stroke 
needed to drive home the last nail in the coffin of Dick’s campaign. 

In the first days of February old Bob Jackson had gone off—with 
a pleurisy—and on the eighteenth of March the election was to take 
place. William Henry Schomberg Spence was happy with the antici- 
pations of certain victory. He was determined to look his most mag- 
nificent that day. So he had gone all the way to Stradone to have a 
suit made with Dan Maloney. The suit was to be finished on the 
eve of the great day, and William Henry was to go for it, and have it 
fitted on him, to see if Dan by any possibility could give it additional 
finishing touches. And notwithstanding that William Henry Schom- 
berg was bad with a bad cold contracted during the last week of the 
election (from exposing his ignorance when heated with argument, 
witty Dick alleged), he took his man Micky with him, and drove on 
his outside car the nine miles to Stradone. But the exposure was 
too much, and, cost what it might, he was going to have a coach home. 
So he dismissed Micky and the outside car when Dan Maloney’s was 
reached; and after Dan had fitted the suit on him, and smoothed out 
a crease here, and relieved a button there, and eased a seam at a third 
place, William Henry Schomberg was, by Dan, admiringly clapped on 
the shoulder and pronounced “ fit to go to a tay-party with the King 
of Jarminy.” And that being so, Billy felt he should fear little only 
going to the poll with Dick Neely. He got into his old clothes again, 
and sent out Dan’s young son Jaimie to order Mr. O’Hara of the hotel 
to send a coach to the door for him as speedily as possible. 

Mr. O’Hara was the owner of just one coach, and it then stood 
in the yard, decorated and ornamented after much mental and bodily 
exertion by Hughie McMenamin, the driver. For this was St. Patrick’s 
Day, and Hughie never neglected doing his duty by Ireland and its 
patron. And on this occasion he had double incentive. Mr. O’Regan, 
the celebrated counsellor, orator, and politician, was in Stradone and 
stopping at O’Hara’s Hotel, and was to ride at the head of the Patrick’s 
Day parade; and for him Hughie had taken all the infinite pains to” 
decorate coach and horse and harness and himself—and, his job done 
artistically to his satisfaction, Hughie waited the summons to buckle in. 

But, instead, the word came from his master that the coach was 
wanted to drive to the Leggan; and as Mr. O’Regan’s would be an 
honorary job merely, O’Regan’d have to be content with an outside 
car, and Johnnie Byrne would be sent to decorate one at once and 
drive him. 

Hughie McMenamin wasn’t the best pleased man in Stradone 
when this order came. After all his bother and trouble decorating the 
coach, and all his pride in anticipation, seeing himself on the coach- 
box,—not Mr. O’Regan inside,—the observed of all observers, the 
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greatest and proudest man by far in Stradone that day, Hughie boiled 
and fumed like a kettle at tea-time. But—he must obey orders: he 
knew O’Hara. ~ 

Only in one little thing did he disobey. O’Hara had sent word, 
“The decorations are to come off.” “ Well, I’m hanged if they do,” 
Hughie said, “afther all my trouble an’ pains on them. I’ll have that 
small satisfaction, anyhow.” So he buckled in the horse and drove, 
as directed, down to Dan Maloney’s door. Whether Dan, the horse, or 
the vehicle looked the gayest it is hard to say, but the three together 
made a sensation. The groups on the street were awaiting the pro- 
cession, and the procession was awaiting Mr. O’Regan. The crowds 
cheered for all they were worth, and followed proud Hughie to Ma- 
loney’s. 

“ Where are ye goin’, Hughie? Isn’t it at the hotel doore ye’ll pick 
up Misther O’Regan ?” 

Would Hughie confess to his shame that he had been degraded from 
driving O’Regan to driving some beggarly bodach or other out to his 
farm in the Leggan. 

“ Misther O’Regan,” said Hughie with cool impatience, “has gone 
to Dan Maloney’s to get his pants taken in a trifle at the shoe-mouth— 
they swipe about too much.” 

The word was with small delay mi to the parade marshals, and 
the parade was started up the street from its forming ground on the 
Market-green, and just as it neared Dan Maloney’s William Henry 
Schomberg Spence, muffled to the eyes, stepped out and into the coach. 
A ringing cheer greeted his ears, and he looked out and now saw—for 
William Henry was usually particularly slow and unobservant—now 
saw that there was quite a crowd around, and that they were cheering 
him—him. Big Billy Spence had often heard that fame was a won- 
derful thing. But to think of its travelling nine miles before a man! 
He hadn’t known there were a score of men in Stradone who knew 
of him by repute, nor five who knew him by sight. But to be known 
by the very dogs on the street of a strange town was evidently one of 
the penalties a man must pay for being great and running for crowner. 
Billy put his head out of the coach and acknowledged their cheers with 
bow and wave of his hat—he was content to tolerate the infliction of 
such penalties to any extent, he felt. It was a very large crowd too he 
saw, and a most enthusiastic one. Cheer upon cheer went up, and 
Billy thrilled with a genuine joy he had seldom known before. Again 
and again he braved the results that a slighted cold visited on the 
slighter, and put his bared bald head out of window, and smiled and 
waved his broad-brimmed felt hat to the surging masses. Ah! Billy 
thought, a prophet never is enough honored in his own country. If 
they at home in the Leggan could only see this ovation to him! If 
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the Loyal Orange Lodge at home could only see it! If Dick Neely and 
his tribe could only see it! Billy fancied it, and he thought the joy 
and excitement would, in that case, be too great for him, a mortal 
man, to stand! 

Billy fancied so, but he was incorrect when it came to the test. 

On this same seventeenth of March Dick’ Neely and a few of his 
friends employed Zek Stinson (Zek was a grocer, and kept post horses, 
moreover) to drive them into Stradone, that they might engage some 
wagonettes and long-cars from Charlie O’Hara and Tom McCadden 
to trundle voters from the far-away districts to the poll next day. As 
they entered Stradone they heard wild cheering and saw a great throng 
pouring out towards them. Zek Stinson remembered this was Patrick’s 
Day, and piously cursed Stradone and all its Papist inhabitants. He 
drew in by the roadside to let “the miserable rabble” pass. There 
was a procession, they saw, and banners. A coach led all. The coach- 
man was decorated with green ribbons: from his whip green ribbons 
floated, from his hat two great green tails streamed gayly after him; 
green boughs waved and nodded above the horses, whose manes also 
were gayly interlaced with bright green; on the top of the coach there 
seemed to be a regular stand of colors,—for Hughie, out of his scant 
pocket-money, had speculated. on half-a-dozen green handkerchiefs, 
nailed them on slats, and fixed the six improvised flags on top of his 
coach,—and there were mottoes hanging around the coach. Zek Stin- 
son cursed a great deal under his breath as he took in all this. He 
wished to the Lord they had that coach and its driver in the Leggan. — 
Then there was a man leaning from the coach now and then, and 
waving his hat to the crowd, who bawled deafeningly thereat. The 
whole concern came closer. Zek Stinson stared harder at the man 
each time his head came out of the window. Dick Neely stared hard 
and harder at him. And so did Dick Neely’s friends. Said Dick, “If 
Billy Spence had a brother unhung, I’d have sworn that-was him in 
the coach.” “ An’ meself too,” said. Zek Stinson. And everyone of 
Dick’s friends said the same idea had, strangely enough, struck them. 

“Well, may I never see Heaven,” said Zek after a few minutes, 
“if that isn’t Big Billy Spence himself, leadin’ a Papist procession on 
Pathrick’s Day!” 

“Well, upon my solemn varacity, Zek Stinson, you’re right! Oh. 
murdher! what’s this?” 

“Ts the wurrl at an en’, boys, will some of yez tell me?” Zek 
appealed. 

But. they were all too much dumfounded to enlighten Zek on the ° 
point. And they weren’t just perfectly sure whether, under the 
amazing circumstances, their answer should be “ Yes” or “ No.” 

“ An election thrick,” said one of them with a regular Eureka crow, 
at length. 
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Zek Stinson was enlightened. All were enlightened. 

“ Where he thought there’d be no wan to discover on him,” said 
Zek, “an’ he’d get these darned bog-throttin’ Papishes to secure for 
him the Papist vote in the Leggan. He’s caught in his own net—and 
bad luck to him !” 

Several of the crowd knew Zek Stinson. They had now about 
reached up to Zek. They raised a “Boo!” and a jeer for the Orange 
Grand Master. Billy Spence looked to see the cause of the “ Boo”— 
and lo! his dream was realized! Here were Dick Neely and his 
friends! Unpopular too, just as much as he was popular. This was 
the joy of joys to Billy—unutterable joy. Ay, on the faces of Dick and 
his friends he saw great surprise, and he was mightily pleased. He knew 
his popularity in even this strange country would surprise them a 
little bit more than ever in their life they expected to be surprised. 
He kept his head out of the coach till he came directly opposite them 
—then he made them a sweeping, sarcastic bow, and waved his hat, and 
the gathering rent the very skies with their applause, and then gave 
another ear-tearing groan for Zek Stinson. And Big Billy Spence, 
his joy and his triumph as complete as human joy and triumph may 
ever be, lay back in the coach a happy, happy man. 

His happiness continued for, probably, ten minutes. Then— 
then—!!! 


That night there was called an extraordinary general meeting: of 
the Loyal Orange Lodge of the Leggan. Mr. Zek Stinson, in a 
highly excited condition, orated. 

And next day, when William Henry Schomberg Spence turned up 


at the polling place with consternation in his heart and an explanation 


on his tongue, he was hooted and howled from the place, a plentiful 
shower of such pleasant epithets as “Traitor!” “Renegade ” and 
so forth ratning upon his confused and aching head. 

Richard Neely, Esquire, of Dhrimlettertraina, Gent, was declared 
duly elected coroner for the Leggan district of Donegal by an over- 
whelming majority of votes. 


A SOUTHERN SUNSET 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


GAINST a crimson sky the pendulous plumes of the palm ; 
High in the west a star,—O the glamour and gleam thereof !— 
And, somewhere hidden, a bird piercing the soul of the calm 
With the rapture of its song, its passionate burden of love. \ 
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ACCORDING TO LADY MOYLE 


ABOUT YOUNG MARIA IBBETSON 


By Baroness von Hutten 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Carmichael’s Conscience,’ ‘‘ My Lady of the Beeches,” etc. 


L 
Swynece House, September 14. 
Y DEAR ST. PETER (I know it annoys you, but I can’t help 
M it. If you object to it, away with the beard): It is raining, 
pouring, and the dead leaves on the lawn are being noisily 
blown about by a disgusting sirocco. If one had to be a wind, how much 
finer to be a dry, cold one, than a damp one to which everything sticks! 

I have gout like the devil this morning, and am sitting in my glass 
cage (the window that you say ruins the west wing), and with a box 
of very decent cigarettes which Jimmy Shore brought me from Peters- 
burg, no front hair, and a comfy red Invisibility, am going to try 
to amuse myself into forgetting my unhappy toe by writing you one 
of my charming letters. Before I begin, however, I had better tell you 
that an Invisibility is merely a loose morning-gown thing in which, 
when I choose to wear it, no one is supposed to see me. 

My best and dearest of Henrys, I am in mischief again! I can 
see your rather long nose rumpling suspiciously, and as you go on 
reading, the suspicion will turn to shocked certainty. 

Mischief having always been the chief of my diet, and the greatest 

of all my worldly pleasures, you will not be surprised; but I know 
how patiently you build up a consoling belief in my ultimate reform— _ 
only to have it knocked down by some fresh misdemeanor on my part, 
that adds a new lot of gray hairs to your poor head and a new wound 
to your poor heart. However—did I ever tell you how I took to — 
mischief ? 

As a child I was no more inclined to it than the rest of small 
humanity. Then, when I was fourteen, my father, whom you will 
remember as the handsomest man of his day, came home from a two- 
years’ journey somewhere, and, after inspecting me with dispassionate 
disappointment, said to me: “My good child, the time has come for 
you to choose your réle in life. The Lord having seen fit to set your 
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feet far from those dangerous paths whither Beauty leads” (he always 
pronounced Beauty as if it were some woman’s name), “there are but 
two ways open to you. You may go in training for being an angelic 
creature, with a view to becoming a Griselda, or you may become a 
limb.” 

Now, plain as I was, and though I had not an idea what a Griselda 
was, I felt an instinctive dislike to the word, so I promptly announced 
my determination to be a limb. And thus I began learning, with my 
father’s amused advice and to the great delight of my grandmother, 
all the things that so grieved you, my gentle joy, in the days when 
you were in love with me. Though, for the matter of that, I — _ 
you are still in love with me! 

This is all irrelevant, but it occurred to me somehow, for you know 
my father’s portrait hangs over my writing-table and it seemed to 
me, as I began writing to tell you of my last little game, that there was 
a sympathetic gleam in his charming blue eyes. Also I have a faint 
hope that on realizing how deeply the roots of my love for mischief are 
planted, despite my fifty-odd years, in the mud at the bottom of my 
beautiful nature you may spare me the usual lecture-—— 

Well, it is now luncheon-time, and I must go and get into a Visibility 
of sorts, and a certain amount of front hair, so good-by until later. On 


second thoughts I will send this off as it stands—ponder it, my dear 
Henry, and imagine unto yourself horrors. They are all to come in 
my next. It may help your imagination to know that Nick Scarlett is 
involved! He comes to-morrow! Your devoted friend, 

THEODOSIA MOYLE. 


II. 
September 18. 

My pear Henry: I can imagine your anguish in not receiving the 
promised letter yesterday, but these are stirring times, and your sweet 
Dodo has been busy, for the end is not yet. 

However, your interest is in beginnings, and let us go back to the 
ninth of this month. I was sitting here all alone, innocently cursing 
my left foot, some few politicians, and the weather, when the seed was 
dropped into my soul that, sprouting and waxing strong, has grown to 
such a goodly green bay-tree. (The bay-tree is supposed to be the 
wickedest of trees, isn’t it?) 

The seed was a letter from poor, dear Maria Ibbetson ! 

I have often piously wondered why the Lord sent poor Maria, the 
most helpless of women, such children as hers. Now here am I with, 
to put it modestly, some wit and a fairly strong will, and my one child 
was—Maud! And poor, dear Maria, a very wet sponge of a woman, 
has had to struggle with Crofton, and that awful Charlotte, and Charles 
— it is incomprehensible. Of course, Mark Ibbetson had his own little 
ways, and then his mother was Spanish. Spanish people are so solemn 
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and well-bred when they are all Spanish, it is odd how English and 
Spanish blood, mixed, produces temper and other uncomfortable things! 

Well, poor Maria was in despair, as usual, but this time it was 
neither Crofton nor Charlotte. It was the flower of the flock, the 
gentle little mouse, Young Maria, as I have always called the child. 

Poor Maria Mére had got Crofton out of debt, married the frightful 
Charlotte to that Scotchman, found a new school with a promisingly 
long-suffering Head-Master for Charley, and settled down, poor woman, 
for a comfortable autumn with Young Maria in the country, and then 
Young Maria promptly fell in love. And for an Ibbetson to fall in 
love always means disaster. I don’t believe one of that name ever 
fell in love to the satisfaction of the family. Even poor, dear Maria 
Blakeslee herself was engaged when Mark fell in love with her! So, 
of course, Young Maria chose a youth who was utterly ineligible in 
every way. Maria had wept (old Maria) over her letter, which was all 
spotty, as she wrote me that the boy had neither name, money, nor wits. 
He was, in a word, not even an Ineligible. He was an Impossible. 
And so on and so on, and at the end, of course, would I have Young 
Maria for a month or so and try to extinguish the raging fire in her 
young breast ? 

Young Maria and I have always been good friends. She has a skin 
like an apricot, and wide apart, strangely vague blue eyes. I always 
knew that her mind was not vague, and she interested me. So, of 
course, I wired “ delighted,” and the next day but one she arrived with 
a dour-faced maid whom I should have slain if I had had to see her 
in my glass. J'wo ugly faces are more than I can stand. 

“ Well, Maria,” I began, “ this is very nice of you.” 

“It is not nice at all, Lady Moyle. I came because I had to, not 
because I wanted to.” 

Her charm, you see, is that while delivering herself of a downright 
remark like the above, she can look as vague and helpless as a just- 
awakened baby. 

“Oh,” I returned, delighted, “ you mean about your youth. Well, 
he can’t come here, you know, but your mind to you a kingdom is, 
and you can think of him by the hour. Also, there are three posts a 
day.” 

, She was silent for a moment, and then she said, very suspiciously, 
“T post my letters myself, Lady Moyle.” 

No nonsense about hesitating for fear of hurting my feelings! 

“ Just as you like. The path through the park to the left—there 
beyond the fountain—will lead you to the village. Now sit down 
and drink some tea and tell me all about him.” 

She was surprised, but when I repeated to her what I had written 
to her mother, that I was glad to have her, but that I could not inter- 
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fere, as it was against my Rule of Lif- (don’t grin, you ancient old 
man!) the temptation to talk about him was too great, and, always 
vague, speaking slowly, with the hesitating manner that contrasts so 
piquantly with the decision of the meaning of her words, she told me 
her side. 

After all, it’s nothing but view-points, Life. 

She saw him (his name is Harry Churton) as a splendid and noble 
young Victim to Circumstances. That he had no money was of course 
not his fault, and that his family was not—not quite—well, what 
Mamma calls “ equal to ours,” is a fact of which even the most preju- 
diced must acknowledge him to be guiltless. 

On the other hand, she gave him full credit for his personal beauty 
and for the most heavenly high baritone in the world—which is logical. 

They were to be married, she added, in the spring, when she was 
twenty-one. 

Poor old Maria! 

_ I listened with grave attention, but wisely spoke little, and in the 
watches of the night, and all the next day, I pondered. Then, the 
second evening, came my inspiration——_ I’ll have to go on to-morrow, 
as I must dress. We are dining with the Worthivales. By the way, 
Hetty Worthivale has a son—she was a Garth, you know. More to- 


morrow. Yours, 
T. M. 


III. 
September 20. 

My pear Henry: I am s0 sorry that you have had such a bad cold. 
It ts tiresome. I am also sorry that you have had a birthday, which is 
more tiresome still. Sixty is a terrific age. Well, it is —_ your fault, 
so be of good cheer. 

As to your wigging, it delighted me, for as yet I have told you 
nothing that does not redound to my credit! Just wait, however. Let 
me see, where was I? Oh, yes. Your evil old mind having combined 
Nick Scarlett, at whom I hinted, and Young Maria Ibbetson, you 
jumped at a conclusion which was—perfectly correct! 

The child showed me her hero’s photograph that second afternoon, — 
and I at once understood what it was that had captivated her. His 
looks. A less intelligent countenance it would be difficult to find out- 
side an idiot asylum, but he is really splendidly handsome. Tall, 
slightly built, with one of those small heads set on a strong neck that 
are so rarely seen except in statues. And his almost faultless face 
was quite in keeping. I could easily see that such beauty in a smart 
uniform would be dangerous. And so I exclaimed over it, praised it, 
and drew her out, until I saw that beyond the one poor fact of his 
beauty she knew and, indeed, cared nothing whatever about him. 
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And that night, while I was thinking about it all, Nick Scarlett 
flashed into my mind, and I had my clew! 

The Harry Boy was beautiful, but Nick was ten times more beau- 
tiful, and, withal, a clever, amusing man. If Young Maria had fallen 
in love with the second-rate Adonis, what would happen when Apollo 
Belvidere himself appeared to her? Of course, she would fall in love 
with him, and one nail drives out another! 

This plan was not really so “ruthless” as you think (where do 
you get your enchanting old-fashioned epithets? They would be the 
making of some poor penny-a-liner), for, charming and beauteous as 
Nick Scarlett is, and like unto the sands of the sea his numerous 
affairs, who ever seriously loved him? No one; not even Lily Yel- 
verton! He is so well-known as a flirt and as a beauty that it gives 
a girl a certain cachet to have had an affair with him, but no one 
has taken him seriously for years. He is like a wonderful Skye 
who sits up and begs most sweetly, is given a kiss and a biscuit, and 
trots off to beg from a new goddess. 

So I wired him to come, and before he arrived jogged Young 
Maria’s memory about him. — 

“He is the man who was so devoted to the Duchess of Wight? 
And to Lady Phillis Breadalbane? Oh, yes, I have heard of him.” 

“ Did you not see his portrait last year?” 

“No. Who did it?” She was a little bored. 

“T’ve forgotten. Was it not Sargent? At any rate, you must 
have seen it, ‘The Man with a Pipe.’ ” 

She sat up at that. “Good Heavens, is it he? That angel in a 
shabby brown jacket? Christabel is crazy about him. She has a 
photograph of the picture. Is it really he?” 

“ Of course it is. He’s an old friend of mine, and a most delightful 
person. Put on your pink frock, Maria.” 

So when Nick arrived I told him the whole story, and he was hugely 
amused. The man has, you know, not one spark of vanity, and a great 
deal of native simplicity of thought which carries him along very 
creditably among the inviting pitfalls dug for him. He knows poor 
Maria the older and is sorry for her, and by a stroke of luck had also 
met young Churton, whom he unhesitatingly pronounced distinctly 
second-rate! So, when I had explained that I had had recourse to 
him knowing that while all-conquering he was not fatal (to which he 
cheerfully assented), and that I wished him simply to turn Young 
Maria’s susceptible head just so far that she could no longer see the 
second-rate Captain Churton, I sent him to dress, and went and did 
likewise. 

My dear Henry, it was a privilege to behold him eet to work on 


Young Maria. 
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She was to him such a child, his sympathy was so entirely with her 
mother, that he had the spur of kindness and benevolence to prick him 
on, and—it was a symphony, and in my interest I quite neglected my 
excellent dinner. 

His way of bending his head to a woman is, I suppose, unique, and - 
Young Maria brightened and bridled sweetly under it. His utter 
devotion was such a plume in her youthful cap, you see. 

And after dinner I (I am not vain, but I have, at least, the wisdom 
of the garter-snake) prosed dully to her about the virtue of flannel 
for underwear (for the poor, of course), and at last she burst out in a 
kind of rapturous impatience, “ Oh, isn’t he too splendid ?” 

When you wish to disguise a grin, yawn. I yawned then. 

“ Who is splendid, my dear?” 

“ Why, Mr. Scarlett.” 

“Oh, Nick. Yes, isn’t he nice? He seemed to find you rather nice 
too, my dear. Remember, you are engaged.” 

She looked at me, her eyes the homes of anything but silent prayer. 
“Do you think I could forget Harry?” 

“Of course not, love. But he—Nick—does not know that Harry 
exists.” 

Flattery’s bland hand surely never stroked with more velvety touch! 
I wisely went to sleep after that, and when I woke they were singing a 
love-song together, her eyes like wet forget-me-nots. Rising, I went to 
them, a kindly beam on my face. 

“Thank you, dear, for entertaining Mr. Scarlett so nicely—now 
I will relieve you and you may go for your walk in the moonlight. 
My little friend is very romantic, Nick, aren’t you, sweet Jam-tart ?” 

I dismissed her with a kiss and out she went to her evening soul- 
communion with the second-rate one. Poor child! 

Now good-night, for I am losing my beauty-sleep. Sniff eucalyptus- 
oil if you are still sneezing your head off. Your devoted 

THEODOSIA MoyYLe. 
September 22. 

Deak Harry: I can compare Nick Scarlett when making love to 
nothing but a pianola. He goes so smoothly, so accurately, with such 
precision and taste, such convincing insincerity. 

I used to see him with Lily, you know, and I was at Gurge that 
summer when he was so devoted to Phillis Breadalbane, so his manner 
is not new to me. And it is a proof of his curious simplicity that his 
methods seem to be always the same—with a wily woman of the world 
like Phillis, and with a child like Young Maria: utter devotion, a 
boyish enthusiasm, songs, walks, and an occasional fit of absent-minded- 
ness, all of which seem perfectly natural, like the pianola, and beside 
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which a real love, even a really strong attraction, would shine like 
the sun beside a penny dip. Do you remember Pat Yelverton? He 
was different in that all his affairs were sincere and real, for the time, 
and therefore there are at least a dozen women on earth who to this 
day consider him their only love. 

But all this, while interesting, is not to the point, and I know you 
are quivering with impatience. 

One morning she came rushing into my room at the psychological 
moment when I was about to drink my coffee, and announced excitedly, 
“ Lady Moyle, I must go home.” 

“Home! My dear Maria——” 

“Yes, I must. Please don’t ask me why, but I must. It really 
isn’t my fault——” 

I laughed cheerfully, which is a tour de force at that hour. “ Nick 
has been making love to you! Dear child, what else could the poor 
fellow do? He couldn’t make love to me, could he?” 

She flushed angrily at the inference. 

“Mr: Scarlett has not made love to me. He—he knows that I am 
en-en-gaged—but——”” 

“But he is unhappy, and it is your fault. Now sit down in that 
chair and receive consolation and absolution from my hands. The 
bullet is not moulded that shall wing that bird, my love. He is a 
wretch and a flirt, and—in a word, you need not worry about him.” 

She stammered more with anger than with confusion. * You—you 
don’t know—I haven’t said a word about——” 

“ Nevertheless, I do know. And forgive me for saying that Nick 
Scarlett is hardly the man to lose his heart, at his age, to a scrap of 
a child like you. He likes you, of course, and thinks you a delightful 
young girl, but he has no idea of rivalling your Harry, so don’t worry. 
Why, the man is nearly old enough to be your father!” 

The last shot, of course, told, and in a fine, black Spanish rage she 
marched out of the room. An hour later I saw her walking across the 
lawn towards the village, and sent for Nick. 

He seemed a little remorseful, but I assured him drily that she 
would do. “As soon as she has really broken the engagement,” I 
added inhospitably, “you are to clear out and I'll ask some young 
things to amuse her. She’ll be all right.” 

He gave a great shout of amusement and kissed me. (This occurs 
at intervals, my good Henry, and is quite harmless, as he is too old to 
be dangerous to me!) “ Lady Moyle, you are a wonder,” he returned, 
and upon my word, when I recall what followed, I am inclined to 
agree with him! 

Well, I suppose it speaks badly for the modern woman’s faithfulness 
(which is a quality few of us clamor for!), but in three days’ time 
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Captain Churton had his congé, and between Nick and me his depart- 
ure was fixed for the following morning. 

That evening I gave a big dinner, three of the guests at which 
were to stay on—George Rogers’s little girl, who is a great friend of 
Young Maria’s, and the two Battersby boys, one of which youths is 
rather attractive, besides having a “ pot” of money, as one says nowa- 
days. 

Now comes the cream of the tart, Henry! The best of all! The 
grand denouement! 

It deserveth and shall have, however, a letter entirely to itself, so 
good-by. The next time you write me pages of malediction, take a 
new pen and don’t write in Hebrew, which tongue I do not number 
among my accomplishments! Seriously, how are you? Is your cold 


really better? Yours, 
T. M. 


25. 
Dear Henry: It is all over, and I, in spite of my victory, the 
most puzzled woman in the world! I am really nearly dead with 


baffled curiosity, but—to go back. On the principle, I suppose, that 
the Lord helps those who grab, as the child told his nurse, a certain 


house not far from me being filled with guests, I found, in sending 
my short-notice invitations for the dinner, a man and his wife whom 
I had not seen for over a year and whom I was delighted to invite. 
For reasons you will understand shortly I shall not tell you their name, 
and only to you, of all the millions of people in the world, can I even 
tell the story without the names. 

Let us call them, then, just Mr. and Mrs. Brown. And believe 
that in asking them I had no idea of—anything beyond giving them 
a good dinner and a little mild amusement. It so happened that the 
Browns were the last to arrive, and Young Maria stood in a corner 
. talking to Scarlett, her back to the door. 

Wigmore’s voice, as you know, is as the voice of a fasting lion, 
and when he brayed into the room (although lions do not bray/) 
“Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” I happened to be looking at Nick. 

He turned so white that I thought he was going to faint, and then 
wheeled around without a word and walked up to someone and began 
talking rapidly. 

Mrs. Brown, who is a fairly attractive woman of nearly forty, went 
in to dinner with Sir Tom, and next her, quite by chance, sat Scarlett. 
Though I had seen by his manner that he knew her and that something 
‘was wrong, it was too late to change the table, and I had to go through 
the form of introducing him. 

“T have known Mr. Scarlett a long time,” she said. airing him her 
hand with a rather sweet smile. 
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Then we marched solemnly into the dining-roo 

Young Maria and the handsome Battersby sat on the other side of 
the table. Maria had a great deal of color, and looked prettier than 
ever with a wreath of velvet forget-me-nots in her soft, dry hair. 

The young things all babbled blithesomely, and I shouted innocu- 
ous civilities at Admiral Preston,—he is deafer than ever,—the dinner 
was good and the wines better, but for all that I was on thorns. Nick’s 
face troubled me horribly. He had got his color back, but he was 
controlling himself with one of those iron efforts that make one tremble 
inside. 

Mrs. Brown, quite pretty by candle-light, her simple jewels gleam- 
ing, her soft dark eyes turned towards him with friendly interest that 
he met with evident difficulty. Once in a while I caught a word, “ And 
how is Jennie?” “ When were you there?” and so on, which showed 
that they were talking of old times. 

Young Maria glanced once or twice at the sweet-looking little 
woman and carefully avoided Nick’s eyes, which rested on her absently 
from time to time. 

Thus dinner passed, and I noticed with satisfaction that Jimmy 
Battersby was fulfilling the réle I had mentally allotted him by falling 
head over heels in love with Young Maria. 

While we were waiting for the men I talked to Mrs. Brown. 

“So you know Nick Scarlett?” I asked carelessly. 

“Indeed, yes. I’ve known him all my life, more or less. It was a 
delightful surprise to find him here.” 

“You may, if you like, tell him I asked you,” I resumed, “or I'll 
tell him myself, but do you know why he never married? I have been 
thinking about it lately. There must have been among all his affairs 
someone whom he took seriously!” (I know; a rotten thing to do, 
but I had to. Suppressed curiosity is as bad as suppressed measles.) 
She thought for a moment. 

“No. I never heard of anyone in particular, Lady Moyle. But 
then George and I are not at all smart, and I’ve seen so little of Nick 
since our marriage.” Of course, it having failed, I blushed for my 
effort, and determined to tell Nick that very evening that I had tried 
to find out. Things are so apt to turn out differently than one plans, 
however. Really, my head aches from trying to decide—however, I’ll 
try to tell you calmly. 

When everyone but the house party had gone, we sat about talking, 
and then the two boys took the two girls to play billiards. Nick and 
I sat for a time and then he went out on the balcony, the one beyond 
the piano, and I, still trying to make up my mind to ask him my 
cheeky question, sat on until I fell asleep. When I awoke, I saw Young 
Maria flitting past without seeing me. “ Mr. Scarlett!” 
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He came to the window. “ Yes, Miss Ibbetson !” 

Young Maria paused and turned out the nearest lamp and then 
joined -him in the darkness outside. “I ran away,” she said with a 
nervous laugh; “ those boys and their billiards !” 

I got up and crawled to the door, but she had closed it and it 
creaks; so I crawled back. (Don’t scold, please. If I had moved, 
it would have interrupted, and they had to have it out!) 

“ T—I have written to Captain Churton—— 

“Oh, have you? I am glad, for if you will allow me to say so, you 
are much too nice for him.” 

Maria paused. “It isn’t that, but he is so—so frightfully imma- 
ture.” 

Think of it, dream of it! 

I was sorry for Nick, but it was interesting, you’ll admit. 

“Yes, I dare say. Most people are at twenty-three——” 

And she was twenty-one. “ Young Battersby—your young Bat- 
tersby—seems an exception, but I may be wrong.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, he’s very—pleasant.”- 

Then she went on quietly. “ You seemed—disturbed, during din- 
ner, Mr. Scarlett. I—was sorry.” 

“Thanks. It was—nothing.” 

“ But—if it was my fault” (innocent vanity!), “I am so sorry.” 

He gave a short laugh. “ Your fault, my dear child! No, no. It 
was no one’s fault—but my own.” 

I confess, Henry, that I was as puzzled as she for a moment. 
Trouble was in the air, and naturally she took it to herself. Her next 
words, innocently encouraging, made my old cheeks burn, and I was 
ashamed. Nick gave a great start and then said slowly, “ Look here, 
‘Young Maria’—I may call you that?—I am going to tell you some- 
thing.” ‘There was a pause, and then he hurried on, as though afraid 
that she might speak. “Did you see me change color and make a 
silly ass of myself this evening ?” 

“Yes, and I was afraid that what I said about——” 

“Wait.” He lit a cigarette, and I saw their two white faces flash 
for a second against the darkness. 

“It was nothing you said. It was—Mary Brown.” 

“Mrs. Brown? The little woman with the pretty eyes?” 

“Yes. To you she is that: the little woman with the oy eyes. 
To me she is—the One Woman.” 

“The one——” 

“Yes. That’s because I love her. I have loved her, Maria, for 
fifteen years.” 

She gave a little gasp, and then, I knew, felt her little fancy for 
him crumble away, overwhelmed by the earnestness of his voice. 
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“ Fifteen years !” 

“Yes. And I am telling you because—I feel that you and I are to 
be really friends. You told me your story; I have told you mine. No 
one else knows it—not even she herself.” 

“Oh!” Young Maria’s voice rung with scorn. “Not know! Why, 
she must be stupid!” 

He laughed. “I daresay she is—a little stupid. But to me she is 
just what I said-——” 

“The One Woman.” 

“The One Woman. There’s no use trying to explain it, you will 
know that, my dear, when your One Man comes.” 

“Yes. I—TI’d rather tell you—I thought that—that you were my 
One Man——” 

“T know. But I knew I was not. And you had also thought 
Harry Churton was——” 

“T am a silly little fool,” observed Young Maria. “Do you sup- 
pose I’ll go on thinking every man I meet is?” 

With difficulty I refrained from a cheer. He had done it so well, 
and it had been fine of him to tell his secret to a little thing like 
Maria, to save her from saying things the memory of which would be 
humiliating. 

Then he laughed again and I think he took her hands. 

“We must always be good friends, Young Maria,” he said, “I 
am very fond of you.” 

“And I of you. Poor you.” 

Just then the billiard-room window opened and a stream of light 
and the two boys and Kitty Rogers came out on the lawn. 

“Maria! Polly! Where are you?” 

“ Good-by,” she whispered. “I’m off upstairs.” 

And past me she flew, after which Nick explained to Kitty that he 
believed Miss Ibbetson was with Lady Moyle, and all became quiet. 

I know your good, old, leathery cheeks are blushing for me, Henry, 
but cheer up. 

I walked out to the balcony and owned up in two words. Nick 
laughed. “I knew—lI saw you sweetly sleeping,” he answered, “and 
then I heard you try to escape.” 

“T should have sneezed or—something.” 

“No, for that would have interrupted it. How did it go off, do you 
think ?” | 

“It was splendid of you, Nick. I admire you more than I can 
say 
“Gammon! You surely didn’t believe it?” 

“ But—surely, it was true! At least you did turn white.” 
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“T should think I did turn white. I almost spoiled your dinner 
by dropping dead at it. Did you ever hear of angina pectoris?” 

I took him in, put him in a strong light, and inspected him. 
“Mary Brown is a dear little thing,” he said, a faint look of amuse- 
ment in his eyes, but his voice quiet. “I’ve known her all my life. 
Her father was rector of our parish. She used to be very pretty. But 
—does she look like a woman who would be ‘the One Woman’ for me?” 

“The ‘One Woman’ rarely looks it,’ I answered sagely, “and 
I'll bet my head there is one.” 

“Right. But—Mary Brown? Now, dearest and best Lady Moyle 
and Moither, I must go and arrange for my departure. Have I done 
your behests? Are you pleased with me?” 

Of course, Young Maria is all right, but I see now that if she had 
really loved her bounder, five million Nicks couldn’t have helped, and 
had she really loved Nick, five million ‘One Woman’ would have been 
useless! Thus l’ésprit d’escalier! I had never heard of Nick Scarlett’s 
having heart-disease, but then I had never heard of Mrs. Brown in 
connection with him. He smiled sweetly at me, and we smoked a 
cigarette of peace together, but he would not tell me, sometimes dilating 
on the agonies of angina, sometimes on those of having one’s “ One 
Woman” married to another man. . 

He enjoyed it more than I. 

And now he has gone, and Young Maria has gone to visit Kitty 
Rogers, as gay as a lark, and proud of her great friend and future 
correspondent, Beauty Scarlett, and I sit and ponder between the 
twinges in my brute of a toe—“ The Lady or the Angina?” 

In case it is the lady, I’m not naming names, but if it is not the 
lady, how I should hate to be wasting discretion! And Angina is so 
horrible—I am so dreadfully sorry if my dear, charming Nick really 
has it, and if he hasn’t, think of the wasted sympathy ! 

In any case, dear Henry, now you know all about it, do write me 
what you think. 

Sometimes I think suppressed curiosity goes to one’s gouty places 
worse than high-feeding. 

It is pleasing, in this ungrateful world, to read Maria’s (old 
Maria’s) letters. She is so happy about Young Maria. 

Well, good-by, dearest Henry. Write soon to your devoted (and 


perplexed) 
THEODOSIA. 


Do tell me what you think ! 


| 
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“ O’ ain’ gwine tuh git thu’ de Golden Gate nohow, Aun’ Hestah, ef 
y yo’ ain’ baptized,” said Brother Brice solemnly. 

“ Laws,” returned Aunt Hester Johnson impatiently, “ ain’ 

1 jes’ tole yo’ dat I’s done been sprinkled by de Methodys, an’ de ’Pisco- 

pals, an’ de Chillun o’ Zion; an’ I come mighty nigh j’inin’ de sex 0’ 

Lambs o’ Jerooselum las’ wintah. I ain’ noways sho’,” she continued 

reflectively, “dat I ain’ gwine tuh come intuh de fole o’ dem Lambs yit.” 

“ De road of de Baptis’ am de sho’ an’ safe way fuh yo’ tuh trabbel, 
Aun’ Hestah,” replied Brother Brice impressively. “I’s ’stonished dat 
a lady o’ yo’ refinery kin even study "bout ’sociatin’ wid de Lambs 0’ 
Jerooselum.” 

Aunt Hester’s two hundred pounds of avoirdupois would have ren- 
dered her rather a cumbersome lamb, but the gentleman considerately 
refrained from mentioning this fact. 

“Much yo’ knows ’bout safe roads tuh trabbel,” continued Aunt 
Hester aggressively; “I knows yo’, Kinnard Brice, an’ I knows dat yo’ 
kain’t follah no straight road nohow ef de chickins happens tuh roos’ 
roun’ de co’nah. Don’ yo’ come hyah speechifyin’ tuh me. I tells yo’ 
I’s got ez good a show at glory ez yo’ has. I’s done been sprinkled by 
de Chillun o’ Zion an’ de——” 

“ Aun’ Hestah,” interrupted Mr. Brice, rising and extending one 
hand majestically, as though in the pulpit, “ef yo’ thinks dem few 
draps o’ watah am gwine tuh float yo’ intuh glory, I’s sorry fo’ yo’, 
Aun’ Hestah, ’caze it ain’ gwine tuh do it nohow.” 

“ Whut I got tuh do tuh git dah?” inquired Aunt Hester, somewhat 
subdued in spite of herself. 

“Yo’s got tuh put on yo’ wite robes an’ come down tuh de watah, 
Aun’ Hestah, dat’s whut yo’s got tuh do, same ez othah sinnahs does.” 

“ An’ aftah I gits tuh de watah, whut den?” 

“Den,” said Brother Brice, with all due solemnity, “I takes holt 
0” yo’, an’ I dips yo’ up an’ down in de watah twell yo’ sins am washed 
away.” 

“How *bout meh haid?” said Aunt Hester nervously; “’tain’ no- 
ways right tuh drownd de haid ’caze o’ de sins o’ de body.” 
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-_ “ Yo’ goes clean undah, Aun’ Hestah,” responded Mr. Brice unctu- 

j ously; “three times yo’ goes undah, haid an’ all.” 

i “Hit am puffectly scan’lous,” ejaculated Aunt Hester, holding on 

to her head, as though to preserve it from injury. ‘“ Whuh yo’ git sech 
notions from, anyhow?” 

! “Read de Book, Aun’ Hestah, read de Book. *Membah John de 

| Baptis’.” 

i “Heap o’ diffunce ’twix’ yo’ an’ John de Baptis’,” remarked Aunt 

Hester unkindly. 

“?Membah de watahs o’ Johdan,” pursued Brother Brice rhetori- 
| cally. 

* “ Heap o’ diffunce ’twix’ de watahs o’ Johdan an’ de watahs o’ de 
Appoquinimink Crick,” said Aunt Hester sotto voce. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brice, turning towards the door, “I leaves yo’ tuh 

yo’ *fleckshuns, Aun’ Hestah. I done come hyah ’caze de Session tuck 

an’ pinted yo’ out tuh me ez a fullish virgin an’ a riotous livah. Yo’s 
pow’ ful shoht breff, I sees; reckon yo’ days am glidin’ swif’ly by. Make 
yo’ peace, Aun’ Hestah, make yo’ peace. Git yo’ sins washed away an’ 
be ready tuh ansuh up when yo’ name am called.” 

So saying Brother Brice departed, leaving Aunt Hester a victim to 
conflicting emotions, the scorn with which she had received the first 
remarks of her visitor having been gradually replaced by a vague feel- 
ing of apprehension as the pastoral call progressed. She did not like 
his reference to her custom of puffing heavily after even a trifling exer- 
tion, a tendency due entirely to embonpoint, but a source of much dis- 
comfort and mental disquietude notwithstanding. Aunt Hester laid 
her hand on that portion of her well-padded anatomy under which her 
heart was supposed to lie and sighed profoundly. 


[ “We’s hyah tuh-day an’ gone tuh-morrah,” she remarked irrele- 
vantly to the empty room as she sank into a rocking-chair and swayed 
luxuriously to and fro. 

Outside the August sun shone brightly and a little brown wren sang 

cheerfully as he balanced on the slender twig of a lilac-bush which grew 


alarmingly that the bird ceased singing and flew straight before him 
| through the open window into the kitchen; bewildered by his strange 
i surroundings, he fluttered aimlessly about for a moment and finally 
lighted upon the ample figure in the rocking-chair, his small breast 
palpitating with fright. 

| An ashen hue slowly spread over Aunt Hester’s chocolate-colored 
countenance, and her bosom heaved as convulsively as that of the bird 
H ‘upon her lap. Twice she essayed to speak, but her trembling lips refused 
i to articulate. 

i “De Sign,” she gasped at last, “de Sign o’ Daith.” 

The wren, seeing his opportunity, flew out of the window into the 


very close to the house. A sudden breeze, however, twisted the twig so 


u 
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sunlight again and resumed his song, but there was no escape for Aunt 
Hester from the pall of terror which had descended upon her and enve- 
loped her in its gloomy folds. A bird had flown through the window 
and lighted upon her; therefore must she die within a year. She looked 
around her comfortable kitchen and sighed profoundly; truly the flesh- 
pots of Egypt appeal more strongly to some of us than to others. 

Meanwhile, the Reverend Kinnard Brice sat upon his doorstep and 
pondered deeply; he was somewhat discouraged with the result of his 
visit. Aunt Hester was an important personage, known to have two 
hundred dollars in bank, and without encumbrances in the way of 
family. The coffers of the Baptist church sadly needed replenishing, 
and Brother Brice felt decidedly chagrined at his failure to entice a 
sheep so well-worth shearing into his fold. 

“De hahts o’ some,” he reflected mournfully, “am sho’ *nuff made 
o’ stone.” 

Something loomed up before him, which at first appeared to be a 
dark mountain of flesh, but finally resolved itself into the figure of 
Aunt Hester Johnson. . 

“ Brothah Brice,” said that lady firmly, “I’s come tuh tell yo’ dat 
I don’ reckon dem sprinkles gwine tuh do fuh me when it comes tuh 
de p’int. I done been studyin’ yo’ wo’ds, Brothah. Yo’s a powful fine 
*zortah, dat’s whut yo’ is.” 

“De Lawd done put de wo’ds intuh meh mouf,” replied Mr. Brice 
modestly. 

“ An’ I’s come tuh ax yo’,” she continued, faltering a little, “ when 
yo’ specs tuh ’merse de nex’ batch o’ sinnahs in de watahs o’ de crick.” 

Mr. Brice concealed any natural exultation he may have felt as he 
responded impressively, — 

“ Two weeks f’om yistidday, Aun’ Hestah, de ’mershun do come off. 
Is yo’ gwine tuh be dah, Sistah Johnsing ?” 

Mrs. Johnson replied that she intended being present, and having 
thus made her first preparation to meet her fate, walked laboriously 
_ homeward, reflecting on the uncertainty of human life. 

The baptism was scheduled for Sunday immediately following morn- 
ing service. Tl.2 preceding Saturday Aunt Hester, wandering de- 
jectedly upon the banks of the creek, chanced to encounter Mr. Brice 
issuing from the little patch of adjoining woodland. 

“ Whuh yo’ gwine, Aun’ Hestah?” he inquired, skilfully concealing 
a fishing-line in his pocket; “ yo’ had ought tuh be home on yo’ knees, 
stid 0’ traipsin’ roun’ on yo’ feets. *"Membah de pack o’ sins yo’s got 
tuh shed on Sunday.” 

“ Reckon I kin manage meh knees an’ meh feets mos’ ez well ez yo’ 
kin,” returned Aunt Hester somewhat tartly. The swiftly flowing cur- 
rent of the Appoquinimink apparently did not appeal pleasantly to her 
imagination. 
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“ Whut yo’ doin’ hyah yo’sef?” she continued, fixing her eye upon 
the bulging pocket of her pastor, whence a fish-hook hung pendant 
to a bit of string. “ Huccum yo’ ain’ home on yo’ own knees, tell me 
dat ?” 

“ Aun’ Hestah,” he replied solemnly, “I’s gwine tuh tell yo’ whut 
I’s doin’ hyah; I’s done gone out intuh de wildahness, same ez John de 
Baptis’. Y-a-a-s, Aun’ Hestah; I girds up meh loins an’ fasts an’ 
prays in de wildahness tuh take an’ git ready fuh de ’mershun on 
Sunday.” 

“Am dat a wildahness?” demanded Aunt Hester, indicating the 
shallow strip of woodland beside them. 

ait | “0 an’ prays,” continued Mr. Brice, disregarding the ques- 
tion,—‘ ame, Aun’ Hestah, dat’s whut I does. All dis hyah week I 
takes an’ lives on locusses an wile honey; dat’s all I gits tuh eat de 
long week thu.” 

“Whut does yo’ do wid dat feesh-hook an’ line?” inquired Aunt 
Hester, pointing at the guilty pocket. Brother Brice, however, was 
equal to the occasion. 

“ Dat’s whut I ketches de locusses wid,” he responded firmly, look- 
ing his questioner squarely in the face. “I’s gwine tuh be a saint some 
day, Aun’ Hestah, ef I eats ’nuff of ’em.” 

“Brothah Brice,” said Aunt Hester suddenly, “I’s pow’ful slack 
*bout dis hyah *mershun. Ef yo’ don’ stay by me all de time, I ain’ 
so sho’ I’s gwine tuh be dah Sunday.” 

“ Keep a-prayin’, Aun’ Hestah, keep a-prayin’,” said Brother Brice 
encouragingly. 

“Come home wid me, Brothah,” she resumed pathetically “ come 
suppo’t me thu dis hyah tryin’ time. Yo’ kin eat yo’ locusses tuh my 
house ez well ez in de wildahness; I kin git yo’ plenty of ’em.” 

“T couldn’ do hit noways, Aun’ Hestah.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Hester, resolutely turning aside, “I reckon I 
mought ez well tuhn dat w’ite robe intuh sheets; I ain’ gwine tuh need 
it nohow tuh go intuh de watah.” 

“ Won’t nothin’ else do yo’, Aun’ Hestah ?” 

“Ef yo’ wants me,” said Aunt Hester loftily, “ yo" s got tuh wuck 
fuh me. I ain’ no cheap niggah.” 

Casting a regretful glance at the creek, Mr. Brice obediently fol- 
lowed his erratic probationer to her own house. 

“ Aun’ Hestah,” he ventured, as they drew near the mansion, 
“reckon yo’ needn’ trubble *bout dem locusses; I’s gwine tuh pray 
double dis time an’ hole up on insec’s.” 

“ Yo’ ain’ gwine tuh lose yo’ saintship ’caze o’ me,” returned Aunt 
Hester reassuringly. “I’s got meh niece July an’ huh chillun in de 
house sence de byhd—sence yo’ done come tuh see me. Dem boys kin 
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pick up all de locusses yo’ wants in de yahd. Ef hit wuh June, now, 
dey mought be sca’se, but bein’ ez hit am Augus’ dey’s thick ez hops. 
Does yo’ like ’em fried er stewed?” . 

“Yo’s pow’ful thoughtful, Aun’ Hestah,” he replied faintly. 

“TI ain’ got no wile honey,” she continued regretfully, “but I 
reckon good black “lasses gwine tuh do mos’ ez well.” 

And the digestive organs of Mr. Brice recoiled involuntarily at the 
prospect of the ordeal before them. 


“ July,” remarked Aunt Hester to her niece on the eventful Sunday 
morning, “ has yo’ done tuck Brothah Brice he brek’fus ?” 

“He say he don’ cyah ’bout none,” returned July from the depths 
of the kitchen; “he ain’ eat a mossel sence he been hyah.” 

“He jus’ p’intedly got tuh have it,” returned Aunt Hester firmly. 
“Ef dey’s any ’ligion in locusses, dis hyah am de time he needs it. 
Lemme put de case tuh him. Dish ’em up good an’ hot; I’s gwine tuh 
tote ’em in an’ make him eat ’em.” 

“ Pow’ful glad I ain’ makin’ no tracks todes bein’ a saint,” ejaculated 
July fervently as she placed Mr. Brice’s breakfast on a plate. 

“Brothah Brice,” said Aunt Hester, approaching that gentleman 
as he sat mournfully beside the window, “ hyah am yo’ locusses.” 

Brother Brice glanced at the plate and immediately turned away. 

“On de mo’nin’ 0’ de Great Day, Aun’ Hestah,” he replied, “I don’ 
eat nothin’.” 

“Ef yo’ wants tuh baptize me,” said Aunt Hester resolutely, “ yo’s 
got tuh take an’ eat dis hyah.” 

“T dunno ez I cyah whuthah yo’s baptized er not,” ” ejaculated, 
goaded to desperation. 

“Brothah Brice,” said Aunt Hester, coming closer, “when yo’s 
standin’ on de aidge o” de watah in yo’ sacrificial robes, would yo’ like 
_ me tuh up an’ tell de company ’bout de raid roostalt an’ de tukkey hen 

I seen on yo’ shouldah las’ wintah, when yo jes’ done pass by Mistah 
Tuhnah’s hen-house ?” 

Brother Brice started visibly. 

“T mought tell ’em "bout dat black bottle dat drap outen yo’ pocket 
yistidday, when yo’ wuh comin’ outen de wildahness,” she continued 
relentlessly, “ an’ *bout de widdy woman on de towpath.” 

Aunt Hester paused and looked earnestly at her companion. 

“ Reckon yo’ mought ez well take an’ eat yo’ locusses,” she remarked 
suavely, and Brother Brice reluctantly began his repast. 

“ Aun’ Hestah,” inquired July, as they stood beside the Appoquini- 
mink a few hours later, “ how does yo’ feel in yo’ mine by dis time?” 

“ Pow’ful oneasy,” returned Aunt Hester honestly, casting an iat 
prehensive eye upon the waters beside her. _ 
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“T don’ see nohow,” said July thoughtfully, “huccum yo’ tuh let 
Brothah Brice ’swade yo’ dis a-way. Tain’ like yo’", Aun’ Hestah, dat’s 
whut hit ain’.” 

“Gal,” replied Aunt Hester severely, shrinking a little from the 
shadow of a passing bird, “dey’s highah powahs den Brothah Brice 
done ’swade me tuh do dis ack. *Tain’ safe tuh take no chances *bout 
redimption.” 

A large assemblage had gathered upon the banks of the creek from 
all around the neighborhood to witness the immersion. Brother Brice 
looked steadfastly at them with a sense of his own importance. As on 
all great occasions, he was arrayed in his gown of dark chintz orna- 
mented with large, colored figures, and his black silk hat. He felt 
that his costume was appropriate and impressive, and was therefore 
content. 

“ Let dem in de w’ite robes ‘semble togathah on meh lef’-han’ side,” 
he commanded suddenly. “ Aftah dey’s done been undah de watah dey 
ain’ “an no longah an’ kin stand on meh right-han’ side ’mongst de 
sheep.” 

The white-robed candidates accordingly assembled as directed. 
These robes were shapeless pieces of muslin gathered in at the neck 
and again about the waist, and were not becoming to forms inclined to 
rotundity. 

“ When de hymn am bein’ sung,” continued Brother Brice solemnly, 
“T’s gwine tuh wade out ez fah ez I thinks am propah. I specs Sistah 
Rebecca Brown tuh wade out an jine me when I beckons tuh huh. Will 


Sistah Roxy Bristow staht de hymn?” aaa) 
Mrs. Bristow, according, raised her high, sweet soprano. voice in 


the well-known hymn, “ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” which was taken 
up by one after another of the entire company and sung to a finish. 

Mr. Brice meanwhile had waded out to the desired location. His 
gown, being unbuttoned, floated out on the water behind him, and to a 
near-sighted observer he would probably have suggested some large and 
unknown specie of spatterdock. 

“Come on, Sistah Rebecca,” he called, beckoning to the chosen one, 
who advanced but slowly. She put one foot in the water and quickly 
withdrew it. 

“‘T done see a watah-snake,” she said in explanation of her retreat. 

“Go fohwahd, Sistah Rebecca,” said Brother Noah Hyatt en- 
couragingly; “de mo’ snakes an’ crabs yo’ treads on de greatah yo’ 
redimption. Don’ yo’ ’membah dat yo’ evil achsuns slides f’om yo’ 
when de watah tech yo’? Dey sometimes takes de shape o’ reptiles, 
Sistah Rebecca. Dat snake am de fus’ sin yo’s done shed.” 

“Glory, glory, halleloojah!” cried Sister Rebecca, taking heart of 
grace and rushing upon Mr. Brice so suddenly that he nearly capsized. 
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A dripping, gasping figure returned to the shore and stood shivering 
in the appointed place. Aunt Hester slowly edged her way towards it, 
unobserved in the excitement of urging another candidate forward. 

“ Becky,” she whispered, “ would yo’ do dat ovah ag’in?” 

Sister Rebecca shook her head; speech was not yet possible. 

“ Whut it feel like out yondah?” continued Aunt Hester nervously. 
“ Kin yo’ stan’ solid on yo’ feets?” 

“De mud do suck,” said Sister Rebecca briefly, with a sudden 
return of voice, and Aunt Hester turned thoughtfully away as a second 
draggled sheep was escorted to the fold. 

“Let Sistah Hestah Johnsing come fohwahd,” shouted Brother 
Brice, now thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his occupation. 

“Sistah Hestah Johnsing,” repeated Brother Noah Hyatt; “why 
ain’ Sistah Johnsing hyah tuh ansuh tuh de call ?” 

A dozen officious hands assisted Aunt Hester to the edge of the 
water. 

“Lemme ahgify wid huh,” said Brother Hyatt, approaching the 
lady alone and unprotected. 

“Roll, Johdan, roll,” sang Sister Roxy Bristow, hoping thereby to 
divert attention from this unseemly spectacle. 

“ Aun’ Hestah,” said Brother Hyatt firmly, placing one hand be- 
tween her shoulders and the other somewhat further down her sub- 
stantial spinal column, “we ain’ gwine tuh have no puttin’ de han’ 
tuh de plough an’ lookin’ back. Ef yo’ don’ move intuh dem watahs 
pow’ful quick de good Lawd am gwine tuh he’p me push yo’ dah.” 

Had Aunt Hester been a bronco the sudden humping of her person 
would doubtless have been called bucking; at all events, Brother Hyatt 
fell helplessly back into the arms of his friends and did not again 
renew his persuasions. 

“ Aun’ Hestah,” admonished Brother Brice, “I’s waitin’ fuh yo’, 
Aun’ Hestah; don’ hole back no anne = de 1i’1 byhds o” de aiah 
do huvvah ovah yo’ tuh he’p yo’ on yo’ way.” 

Aunt Hester cast a terrified glance upward at the flock of wild 
ducks maling their way towards the marsh. 

“Will yo’ be dah?” sang Sister Roxy Bristow, persevering in her 
efforts to fill the embarrassing pause by musical selections, “ when de 
gineral roll am called, will you be dah?” 

“T’s a-comin’,” said Aunt Hester, shutting her eyes and advancing 
blindly. “ Lawd ‘ha’ mercy. Glory halleloojah! Amen.” 

The current of the Appoquinimink is swift and strong; therefore 
the immersions had heretofore been made in the waters near the shore. 
Now, however, Brother Brice advanced towards the centre of the 
stream, towing the reluctant suppliant rapidly behind him. Brother 
Brice was tall and thin; Sister Johnson was short and fat. Therefore, 
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when the lady was immersed almost to her neck, the head and shoulders 
of the gentleman were well above water and his arms free for action. 

“Sistah Johnsing,” said Brother Brice solemnly, “does yo’ repent 
yo’ sins an’ evil ackshuns ?” 

Aunt Hester nodded emphatically; she was most anxious to get 
the ordeal over and return to terra firma. 

“Let yo’se’f loose, Sistah Johnsing,” entreated Mr. Brice as she 
clung desperately to his arm, “let yo’se’f loose. Is yo’ ready? Wid 
dese hyah watahs I renounces yo’ sins washed away.” 

As he rapidly repeated the above formula he thrust the head and 
shoulders of Aunt Hester under the water and held her there a second. 
She emerged puffing like an infuriated porpoise, her eyballs protruding 
with fright. 

“ Don’ yo’ do dat ag’in,” she gasped, regardless of the future. 

A very peculiar expression crossed the countenance of Mr. Brice. 
“ Aun’ Hestah,” he said, tightening his hold upon the back of her 
neck, “dem locusses yo’ done cook fuh me dis mo’nin’ make me ‘see 
meh duty pow’ful plain; yo’ goes undah, Aun’ Hestah, ez many times 
ez I chooses. Wid dese hyah watahs I renounces yo’ sins washed away,” 
and under she accordingly went. 

Now it was difficult for Mr. Brice to maintain an upright position 
under the circumstances, and a violent kick in the abdomen from one 
of Mrs. Johnson’s wandering legs completely doubled him up. For a 
moment they struggled together upon the bed of the Appoquinimink, 
then rose to the surface and were promptly whirled away with the power 
of the current. Some distance down the creek they were picked up by 
a passing boat, faint and exhausted indeed, but still very much alive, 
and escorted to their respective homes. Meanwhile the congregation 
dispersed excitedly, loudly discussing this most unexpected ending to 
the immersion. 


Late that evening Brother Brice arose from the couch where he 
had been deposited under many blankets and with fervent expressions 
of thanksgiving by some of his faithful sheep. Casting a furtive 
glance about to make sure that his attendants were asleep, he stole 
quietly to the pantry and proceeded to devour everything within reach. 
Suddenly he paused, a loaf of bread in one hand and a slice of cold 
bacon in the other. 

“ Wisht I’d tuck an’ hel’ huh undah fuh good an’ all when I had 
de chance,” he muttered vindictively as he attacked the bacon. 


July, seated in Aunt Hester’s kitchen before the fire, lighted to 
warm blankets to revive the latter when she was carried home, heard a 
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peculiar sound in the next room which emanated from the huge moun- 
tain of a feather bed wherein reposed the exhausted lady. 

“ Whut yo’ say, Aun’ Hestah ?” she inquired. 

“ Laws, chile,” returned Aunt Hester, “I didn’ say nawthin’.” 

“ Pow’ful bad sign tuh hyah noises f’om de empty aiah,” said July 
gloomily. 

“TI don’ b’lieve in signs nohow,” returned Aunt Hester, comfortably 
turning over on her side. 

Again the mysterious sound. 

“ Aun’ Hestah,” cried July, “ whut de mattah ?” 

“ @’way, chile,” said Aunt Hester, with a deep chuckle, “I jes’ done 
*membah de way Brothah Brice tuck an’ puckah he mouf when he 
swallah dem locusses.” 
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A SONG OF SEED-TIME 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


HOA! haw!” cheerily 
Over the fields the cry, 
Glad with yielding of the soil 


And brightness of the sky; 
Farmer and horse and hired man, 
Harrow and horse and plough, 
“Whoa! haw!” hear the cry, 
“ Steady, I tell ye now!” 
Over the field in straggling line 
Ever and on they go, 
And watchful on his lofty pine 
Sitteth the thoughtful crow. 


“Whoa! haw!” merrily, 
Downward the western sun, 

And to and fro and back and forth, 
Till their work is done, 

Farmer and horse and hired man, 
Harrow and horse and plough, 

Then through the bars to the barnyard, 
To chores and waiting mow; 

Into the barn in straggling line, 
Feeding out stalks and hay, 

And from his watch on the lofty pine 
Flieth the crow away. 


WITH MR. W. B. YEATS IN 
THE WOODS OF COOLE 


By Cornelius Weygandt 


HREE experiences come into my mind oftenest when I think of 
T our three weeks in Ireland. I think of the earnest faces of the 
young actors that I saw rehearsing plays of Ireland’s old wars 
and older dream in a bare hall back of a produce shop in a Dublin 
suburb; I think of the Arctic hare that ran before me as I climbed 
Knocknarea, that long green mountain that lies like the keel of a great 
ship, driven in from the Atlantic, overturned and stranded, between 
Sligo Bay and Ballisadare Bay; and I think of a walk with a dream- 
wrapt poet in the Woods of Coole. There were other experiences as 
new to me as these three: there was the ballad that broke my first 
sleep in Ireland, a ballad sung at midnight under my window in Queens- 
town by a street singer who wove into twenty stanzas praise of Ireland’s 
heroes and England’s foes from Brian Boru to DeWet; there was 
that dinner at the little inn at Inchegeela, topped off with brown bread 
and heather-honey from the Kerry mountains; there were the voteens 
doing the Stations of the Cross around a holy well at the base of 
Croagh Patrick preparatory to their long journey up into the clouds 
that capped the top of that sacred mountain; there was the spectral 
procession of men and ponies through the mists that clung to the sum- 
mits of the Meenawn cliffs, mists so deep that the foals that followed 
hung close to their dams’ heels, and even the collies were afraid to 
range through the white heather; there were the wild-eyed men and 
women that, huddled together in silent groups, watched us sharply as 
we halted in the weird twilight of a sullen August evening in Doagh, 
that little fishing village all but at the uttermost end of bare Achill, 
men that still go to sea in skin-covered curraghs such as their fathers 
used in Cesar’s time, women that still stain their skirts garnet-red — 
with the sea-stain that their mothers used when they toiled as slaves in 
the raths of the sea-rovers out of far Lochlin; there was the far vision 
of the past that opened before me as I saw the stone circle and trilithons 
of Leacht-Con-mic-Ruis under a stormy black-gold sky, while the rabbits 
scurried into holes sunk in earth once red with the blood of sacrifice, 
while the lapwings called plaintively as they lifted and beat their way 
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across the ruins of a great stone fort and on towards Lough Gill and 
the storied Mountains of the Ox to the southward ;—these and many 
other things I shall remember, but longer than these the earnest faces 
of the young actors in the half-light, the white hare among the purple 
ling, and longest the poet telling me of the other world the peasants 
know and chanting his own visionary songs. 


It was a dull, gray morning that we drove over the Galway plain 
from Ardrahan to Coole, where Mr. Yeats was one of a house party, a 
morning when such shafts of light as broke through the leaden clouds 
served only to make harsher the gray tone of the landscape. The aspect 
of earth and sky had not changed except to take on something of the 
eeriness of twlight when that afternoon I walked with Mr. Yeats in the 
Woods of Coole. All morning we had talked in the great library of 
Lady Gregory’s home of the old far-off things of Ireland’s past, that 
past that until yesterday was all but forgotten by the lettered and that 
Mr. Yeats has done so much to recall; and of the very near things of 
Ireland’s present, of the men that are giving to English literature 
legends as fascinating as any in “ Morte d’Arthur” or “ Mabinogion” 
and imaginings of a rare and fresh beauty that our age had thought men 
could hardly make again. We had talked too of the English poets, of 
the great men gone, of the men among us that may be great. But always 
the talk turned again to the many phases of the movement that is 
striving to give Ireland a national life—to the Celtic art in Loughrea 
Cathedral; to Irish painting; to Irish music and to Mr. Yeats’s own 
theories of the chanting of verse to the psaltery; and to “The Irish 
Literary Theatre,” whose work, then ended, was to be so successfully 
carried on later by “The Irish National Theatre Society.” 


Six years before Mr. Yeats had written me, “The chief influences 
on my work have been Irish folk-lore and mythology and certain mystics 
of the Middle Ages.” Of these things we had not yet spoken, and I 
forgot to speak at all of Ruysbroeck and Paracelsus and Boehme, as I 
had thought to, but Mr. Yeats told me much of Irish folk-lore that 
afternoon as we walked in the old garden, cut off from the woods by its 
great wall, and on into the woods themselves, and by the shore of Coole 
Lake. It is but a few miles from Coole to the sea, so few that the great 
gales from the Atlantic beat southeastward all but the stoutest of the 
oaks and ashes and firs that push above the general level of the woods. 
This day, as on so many days, the gray Atlantic clouds banked up over 
the woods, painting all the world gray. As we stood on the shore of 
the lake all above us and about us was gray, gray sky over gray water 
amid gray-green trees—even the grass of the lake’s margin was grayer 
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than green. It is a mysterious place at any time; on this gray after- 
noon it was eerie, and as the day went out in flashes of bewildering light 
from ‘a broad band of winter-yellow on the western horizon it was more 
than eerie—it was portentous. 

It was very quiet as we walked between the shore and the wood; 
there was no wind; our footfalls on the soft turf were all but noiseless ; 
the faint skirling of the gulls as they changed position to rest more 
comfortably on the rocks on the far side of the lake, and the murmur of 
the water meeting the land, that murmur Mr. Yeats has caught in im- 
perishable phrase—“ lake-water lapping with low sounds by the shore,” 
only emphasized the gray stillness. Sir Bedevere’s words to his Lord 
Arthur on the shore of the lake this side Avalon would come to mind— 
“the waters wappe and the wawes wanne.” This gray, flat landscape, 
very like that which a day before had from the train seemed so monoto- 
nous and so unromantic, was now, by the presence of water and brooding 
skies, made quick with the very spirit of wonder. It no longer seemed 
strange that after walking here the poet should dream in following 
nights of the phantom shapes of Forgael and Dectora that move through 
the mists of “The Shadowy Waters,” or that here and in the lonely 
villages about he should think out the strange life of Paul Ruttledge 
that he was now fashioning into the play that has come to be called 
“ Where There is Nothing.” Mr. Yeats as we walked chanted snatches 
of the verses he was making. Now it would be the refrain of a song, 


such as 
“ All that’s beautiful drifts away 


Like the waters,” 


that he had made the day before and could no more get out of his head 
than had it been an old tune; now a line that was the heart of a deep- 
thoughted poem, as “ quiet wanders eating her wild heart.” As I to-day 
read the poems of “In the Seven Woods” I come upon many lines I 
recall from Mr. Yeats’s chanting that gray August afternoon. Most 
beautiful of all these are the lines of the title poem itself that prove 
how “the green quiet” of these woods dimmed his memory until he 
could forget 


“Tara uprooted, and new commonness 
Upon the throne and crying about the streets 
And hanging its paper flowers from post to post, 
Because it is alone of all things happy.” 


Mr. Yeats had none of his poems by heart, but he could and did tell 
me folk-tales with the detail of incident of their peasant repeaters. 
These old stories, told in his haunting voice by that gray lakeside, car- 
ried me all but past the portals of this world to the very verge of that 
eerie land into which he is so often wrapt away. 
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Mr. Yeats had never himself seen “ The Other People” in the Woods 
of Coole, he said, but many of the neighboring peasants had. That the 
country people had a thorough conviction of the reality of the visions 
that appeared to them he believed, and he could not believe that some 
visions they spoke of were imaginings. Perhaps this would be an expla- 
nation—just as the highest poetry appealed to some part of a man 
superior to what Blake called the “ corporeal understanding,” so people 
of “The Other World” may appear to those who inherit or develop 
some special insight the many do not possess. Strange visions had.come 
to him, he said, after walking in these woods, visions of “immortal, 
mild, proud shadows,” but always as dreams, and not as objective reali- 
ties. At times, however, he had seen visions in waking dreams, and he 
felt the border of the unseen so near that no man should say that no 
man had crossed it. 

Mr. Yeats sometimes wonders if, when a poem stirs us as by magic, 
there is not an upwelling in us of the universal memory and imagina- 
tion that have been since the beginning of time and of so little of which 
we are ordinarily aware. Perhaps it is a real magic that compels this 
upwelling and that floats upon its flood visions of the past and of the 
unseen that else we should never see. He thinks that we perhaps feel 
and see, when reading such a poem, as our pagan ancestors felt and 
saw as their priest celebrated his magical rites before them. The poet 
is now maker of magic and seer, as was in old time the priest. If so it 
is, surely the religion that anteceded Mr. Yeats’s poetry celebrated its 
rites in temples of gray stone builded among desolate gray woods and 
moors and open to the sky. Surely it was a religion as mysterious as 
Druidism, only that, unlike that cruel creed, it claimed no victims at 
blood-red sunrise, but practised its gentler rites on gray days, and 
reserved its high ceremonials for pale sunsets, whose weird light glitters 
yet in the eyes of the western Gaels. As I had read Mr. Yeats’s poetry 
I had thought often of the priests of prehistoric Ireland, for everywhere 
it took me to the borders of the unseen world, whether it was folk-lyric, 
or old legend retold, or dream remembered long enough to put into 
words—of the past and the unseen with which these priests by means 
of their magic were the communicants, as the poets are now with their 
magic. Now I knew what Mr. Yeats meant by “Druid charm” and 
“ Druid light.” I felt the ‘ Druid charm” that was potent in gray skies 
over gray water and gray rock and gray-green woods; the bewildering 
“Druid light” flashed on me as the sun flickered out in the wintry 
yellow afterglow at day’s end in the Woods of Coole. 
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*TONIO’S GENERAL 
By George Seibel 


HE police magistrate of an inland city—at one side a high 
desk, at the rear a grated door opening into a corridor of cells. 
Half-a-dozen policemen and several reporters in various indo-- 

lent attitudes, too lazy even to fan themselves. Behind the desk a tall 
man with a military bearing and an empty sleeve. Such is the scene. 

Officer Riley marched his prisoner up to the desk—an Italian, swar- 
thy and sullen. In a country where taxes are levied for every window in 
a house, is it wonder that little sunshine falls on the people’s faces? 

The tall, military man fingered a letter as he looked sternly down at 
the prisoner. es 

“T got im, yer Honor!” said Officer Riley. 

“ You fellows are a damn nuisance,” said his Honor, “ and I’m going 
to make an example of you. You were grinding your organ along Syl- 
vania Avenue.” 

The Italian laid his arm lovingly over the instrument suspended 
from his shoulder by straps and sustained by a sort of wooden stilt. 

“T no damn nuisance,” he said. “My name Antonio Pagliacci.” 

“ Here’s the complaint against you,” said the military man, holding 
up the letter. “ You shall hear it: 

. “* Superintendent of Police. 

“* Sir: I believe there is an ordinance forbidding 
organ-grinders the street, and I should like to know why the 
police do not enforce the law? For three mornings in suc- 
cession an Italian has passed through Sylvania Avenue with 
an organ, and the nuisance is becoming intolerable. If these 

_ people are permitted to continue, why not confine them to the 

poorer quarters, where the racket will not grate on refined 
ears?’ 


“ That’s signed by one of the richest and best men in the town,” said 
the magistrate. 

A gloomy sort of defiance darkened the Italian’s face. “I no care,” 
he said. “When I make de little children glad, I no care when de 
big man get mad.” 

“ But we care,” said the magistrate. “ Fined ten dollars and costs, 
and don’t you do it again.” 

The Italian put his hand to his head in a dazed way. “I no under- 
stand,” he said. “In Italy American man give me ten dollar, here 


make me pay ten.” 
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“Gave ’im ten ?—that’s good, dago,” called out a policeman sitting 
in the window. “ Now shell out the same tenner.” 

“ Dat true—one time in Napoli. Drunken sailor men on street. I — 
play ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ They cry, cry like little baby. One come up 
an’ give me ten dollar gold.” 

“That was to stop playing,” volunteered one of the reporters. 

“The man was drunk, sure,” suggested a policeman. 

“T thought you’d ’a’ got the ten from some crowned head maybe. 
Ever play for kings or queens?” 

“T play for de great General in world,” and the Italian’s face lit up 
proudly. 

“ Le’s hear about it, dago,” cried someone. 

The military-looking man was figuring up costs and making an 
entry in a large book. The Italian began: 

“T first live in New York, you know. One day I play on corner of 
big street—play twice, then go on. Then young woman came out, run 
after me—give me half a dollar. ‘ Play again,’ she say. ‘ Play “Star 
Spangle Banner.” Sick man want to hear.’ 

“She point at window upstairs. I play again—‘ Star Spangle Ban- 
ner’ and Verdi ‘ Miserere.? Then go away. Nex’ day I come again.” 

“You remembered the half dollar, eh?” 

“T play ‘Star Spangle Banner’ and Verdi march from ‘ Belisario.’ 
Girl come down an’ say, ‘ Come play every day—General verra sick.’ ” 

“Did she give you another half?” 

“T come every day to big fine house. I play ‘ Star Spangle Banner,’ 
‘ Belisario,’ ‘ Trovatore.’ Next week, maybe two week, girl come down 
an’ tell me, ‘ General say you come up once.’ 

“Me go up. Fine house, nice lounge, curtains, pictures, statuas, 
many sword. Me go up front room, see General. He sit in big chair, 
his foot on other big chair, pillows hold him up, blankets round his leg. 

“*T like you play,’ he say. ‘I like hear “Star Spangle Banner.” 
Make me think about Appomatto.’ ” 

“ What’s that ?” demanded the man with the empty sleeve. 

“ Appomatto! Then General say, ‘ What de other tune nant, slow, 
strong tune?” 

“* Belisario,’ I say. 

“<¢ Play him,’ he say. 

“T play him—you know.” 

The Italian reached for the crank of his organ, and the strains of 
that magnificent march, into which Donizetti has put so much of frus- 
trated ambition, of desolate glory, of solemn sorrow and sublime an- 
guish, filled the police court,—that march in which Donizetti rises 
almost to the sublimity of the funeral music in the “ Goetterdaem- 
merung.” 

“T tell him about the opera I see in Milano—how old general win 
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all world—many great fight, then king put his eyes out, and he have to 
beg in street—blind, starve. 

“* Yes,’ say General, ‘ poor Belisari, poor Belisari! They do same 
thing yet—put eyes out, make beg in street.’ 

“T no understand him. 

“You play every day,’ he say—‘ every day till I dead. I die soon. 
You play every day, play “ Belisari” an’ “ Star Spangle Banner.” That 
make me think about Appomatto.’ ” 

“ What’s that?” again demanded the tall, military-looking man, who 
was now listening intently. 

“ Appomatto! Little while later, maybe two week—I play every day 
—woman come down again. 

“¢ They take General away to-morrow,’ she say. ‘ You no need come 
again. He goto country. He send you this, no have money.’ She give 
me médaglia, golden médaglia, with face of General on. 

“Next morning they take him away in carriage. He look thin, 
hollow in face, his eye deep in. I see him—lots people see him. They 
call him ‘ I] gran General.’ When carriage go away, I play ‘ Belisario.’ 
He look out an’ look back at me. I cry, an’ look at picture on médaglia. 

“ Afterwards I hear he die. I never forget. I go away from New 
York, come here to play organ. Il gran General no think organ damn 
nuisance. I] General Belisario!” 

The Italian fumbled a medal suspended from his neck by a string. 
It was a thin piece of gold about the size of a half dollar. His other 
hand he plunged into a pocketful of coin, to pay his fine. 

“Ten dollar?” he asked. 

“ Let’s see the medal ?” the empty-sleeved man said. 

The Italian handed it to him. 

The old soldier saw on the token the lineaments of a face he had - 
known well. He had watched that face at Donelson, at Shiloh, in the 
Wilderness, at Appomattox, in weary days before Richmond. He handed 
back the medal with tears in his eyes. 

“Never mind,” he cried as the Italian began counting out dimes 
upon the desk. “ Never mind—fine is remitted. I'll a the costs. 
You go back and play in Sylvania Avenue.” 

Officer Riley looked up in amazement. * 

“ Riley,” said the empty-sleeved man, “if Von Highton kicks any 
more, you tell him this man has special permission to play wherever he 
damn pleases.” ; 

Officer Riley saluted in a sort of puzzled way. 

“By whose order, shall I tell him?” 

The man with the empty sleeve stood very erect. There was a 
tremor in his voice and a tear in his eye as he carried his hand to 


his cap. 
“Tell him—tell him it is by order of General Grant!” 


HOW THE PROFESSOR RE- 
DUCED LOVE-MAKING TO 
AN EXACT SCIENCE 


By ‘Foseph Blethen 


MAN of theories by profession and by practice, Professor Mowry 

A always planned his actions and then acted his plans. Thus, 

when the vision of a comely, companionable woman began to 

stand out on the horizon of this brain-worker, and fancy began to inter- 

rupt his marching columns of scientific thoughts, the Professor remem- 

bered his — of work, and turned - his plan to see what was the 
matter. 

Upon faking thought he found that the presence of Miss Buella 
Thatcher was, without intention on his own part, forcing itself more and 
more into his consciousness, and always in some sweet, domestic con- 
nection. This discovery suggested matrimony, a state of affairs in 
which a man secured an option on a most desired condition of domes- 
ticity. It also suggested the first 

Problem: Did he desire to marry? 

An inventory of his condition showed him that at thirty-five his 
occupancy of a scientific chair at the State University was reasonably 

‘secure, and that the institution, in a rushing young city like Seattle, 
in a growing State like Washington, must be permanent. His degrees 
had been well earned, his success with his classes was marked, and his 
first book had made a decided impression in scientific circles. Such a 
man, being of sound health, good habits, and comfortable income, may 
marry. He was dependent on the kindness of Miss Thatcher and her 


mother for the many home comforts that surrounded him. Yes, he 


would do well to marry the proper person. This led to the next 

Problem: Was Miss Buella Thatcher the proper person? 

The investigation of the second problem covered some time, as the 
Professor was very busy. Amid all his admirable theories he missed 
sight of many opportunities which the practical young men of his 
classes would have quickly observed as 5 apt to promote such an experi- 

“ment in courtship. 
On Miss Thatcher’s side of the matter the advances of the Pro- 


fessor were most welcome. Being herself a college graduate, and 
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having reached thirty years of age, she accepted the society of gentle- 
men easily, and the companionship of a professional man was an espe- 
cial delight. Their acquaintance began when he sought lodgings at the 
cottage of the Widow Thatcher. It broadened into a companionship 
when he was welcomed into the social circles of the University and 
found Miss Thatcher there ahead of him. Together they attended the 
faculty functions and went to lectures. They read the same books and 
took opposite sides in criticism for the sake of a good argument. At 
eleven P.M. on study nights Buella knocked at the door of the Pro- 
fessor’s study and he arose and opened it. Then she went in and made 
tea over his samovar and served it on his desk; and that was the sign 
that the study hours had passed. Next morning while he was with — 
his classes she righted the study, put a few blossoms about, and ar- 
ranged kindling in the grate against a cold evening. Thus the ex- 
periment advanced, and the Professor soon pronounced this problem 
solved favorably. 

The next proposition was: x 

Given, that Miss Buella Thatcher is the proper person to become 
Professor Mowry’s wife. Problem: To find a way to win her. 

A continuation of the acquaintance so well begun soon led the Pro- 
fessor to a proposal. Miss Thatcher was not prepared to receive it. 
She had not guessed the Professor’s intentions, and her consideration 
of his proposition showed her to be startled and taken off her guard. 
Miss Thatcher thought the Professor a most exemplary man, and she 
approved most of a literary and scientific career. She felt her own 
deficiency in those lines, for, try as she would, she had never made a 
success of post-graduate work, her home duties were too pleasant and 
her time too limited; and, then, she liked a game of golf or tennis, and 
she rode her wheel to excess; she was on workable terms with her 
camera, and even Professor Mowry praised her biscuit. She would 
have accepted a career for herself had not her sunny disposition found 
so much happiness in the daily tasks already at her hand. 

Her home life was cosey and independent. The Professor had been 
taken into the'family for company’s sake rather than for any need of 
the income. She had ceased to dream over the coming of her prince 
long before her commencement days, and following them her life had 
been too evenly happy for her to bother about him. And thus she was 
as unprepared to answer the Professor as she would have been to answer 
a sudden invitation to take a bicycle tour around the world. 

Their interview was delicately dignified, their observations very 
practical, and their conclusions theoretically most satisfactory. Miss 
Thatcher admitted that she knew no man of whem she thought more, 
hut added that she had not dreamed of marrying him. More than that, 
she declared that she was not up to him in general culture, and feared 
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that she would hinder rather than aid him in the brilliant future which 
surely awaited him. He asked her to think no more of the matter for 
the present, and then she went to her room strangely nervous, with a 
mist over her eyes, while he fled into his study to reduce the problem 
to mathematical simplicity. 

Granting, said he, that love exists between a man and a woman, 
marriage may be consummated by three methods: 

(A) Persuasion, direct. 

(B) Persuasion, indirect. 

(C) Persuasion, by applied opposition. 

If all three lines of advances should fail, the problem could be 
called absurd. In other words, it would be proven that the assumption 
was erroneous and that no love existed. 

Having already tried the first formula, persuasion by direction, the 
Professor turned to a consideration of the application of the second, 
persuasion by indirection. Under this head he arranged the following 
scheme of conduct: 

(1) Continue present relations of close friendship with the subject. 

(2) Mind my own business thoroughly. 

(3) See to it that my subject knows that I am minding my own 

business. 

(4) Interest my subject in my affairs by sharing the joys of my 
achievements and the fears of whatever obstacles I may 
encounter. 

Under this programme the Professor found himself deeply inter- 
ested in his experiments. Miss Thatcher filled his thoughts more than 
ever, and he realized that he was in love—he, Professor Mowry, dream- 
ing over a woman’s face! 

In his heart he was as fanciful as he had a as a college youth 
singing serenades to village beauties, but outwardly he was the man 
of science pursuing an enticing problem which made his pulses throb 
and his eyes sparkle behind his glasses. 

Miss Thatcher found the Professor even a more agreeable com- 
panion. Certain plans, contemplating long lines of study to be later 
embodied in wonderful scientific books,—the dearest ambitions of his 
life,—became favorite themes of talk between them. He claimed her 
aid in preparing the lectures for his classes. He bought a wheel and a 
camera, and thus met her on her own field, where he bungled most 
gloriously. Then she found herself possessing a keen interest in his 
professional success, and with this interest there came fancies the like 
of which had not sung in her heart since the days of her girlhood. 

Then by an unforeseen incident the Professor was enabled to apply 
another step in the formula. 

A gentleman of wealth in an Eastern city an 
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expedition to go along the shores of Alaska to the Arctic ice and make 
such scientific research as a shipload of prominent American educators 
might accomplish. The expedition was to be entirely at the expense 
of the wealthy amateur. Professor Mowry was the only man in the 
University of his State to receive an invitation. 

His enthusiasm at such an opportunity was sweetened by the feeling 
of pride at having been chosen from so many to partake in such a 
glorious event. The evenings in the study were now devoted to a 
mutual rush to prepare him for his trip. Good Mrs. Thatcher saw to 
his wardrobe and Miss Thatcher assumed the duties of a secretary, 
aiding him in his class-work and correspondence. The faculty gladly 
granted him the necessary leave of absence. 

They had agreed before the Professor’s departure that Miss Thatcher 
was to open all mail which came to him, read it, and make such 
answers as seemed best, signing her own name as private secretary. 
Members of the Professor’s immediate family in far-off England, know- 
ing of his absence, were not likely to write until notified of his return 
to Seattle. Miss Thatcher found much pleasure in answering what 
few matters of business came under her attention. She gloried in the 
sense of trust such a commission imposed upon her. But if Fate sent 
the Professor north, it also made the next move in the working out of 
the problem. : 

One morning in the Professor’s mail there came a letter. The card 
on the corner of the envelope showed it to be from a fur-merchant in 
London. Upon reading the contents Miss Thatcher was thrown into 
a flutter and called her mother for a conference. 

The letter was from the son of the fur-merchant and read ag 


follows: 
“ Professor R. B. Mowry, State Uniwersity, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, U. 8. A. 

“ Deak Bos: You may have learned ere this of my father’s 
death. The old gentleman passed away very easily, seeming 
to reach the end of his natural life and fall asleep. His will 
proved him to be quite wealthy. As the only son I have in- 
herited the business, but there were several bequests which he 
made to relatives and friends. One of the queer bequests of 
the will concerns yourself, and it is so bound up with your 
past relationship to our family that I am seeking to carry it 
out with all the reverence that I would feel towards a brother. 

“TI obtained your address from Oxford, where your suc- 
cess as an educator is well known and where they keep track 
of their men. Otherwise I would not have risked sending you 
so valuable a package at such a distance. 

“The part of my father’s will which concerns you I have 
copied. It is this: 

“*To Robert, son of John Mowry, who was my neighbor, 
T bequeath the five best seal-skins in .1y store And in 
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begging him to accept these from me I desire him to know the 
following facts: As a boy he was the playfellow of my 
daughter Ruth. It was our dream that our two children 
should grow to love each other an‘ that in them our plood 
should be united. When John Mowry died I promised him 
to watch over the two children and to further our hope in all 
that I might honorably do. I taught my daughter to remem- 
ber her playfellow in her prayers, and when she would visit 
my store I would show her my seal-skins and say: “ When 
you and Bobbie are wed, you shall have a greatcoat of this.” 
To the day of her death Bobbie was her best playfellow, and 
it has been a pleasure to me to follow to this day his efforts 
in his profession. Had my daughter lived, I should be proud 
to see her Professor Mowry’s wife. As it is, I desire that, 
when I shall be gone, the five best seal-skins in my storeroom 
be sent to him, and that he have them made into a garment 
for his wife. Let him tell her that the mantle of the little 
girl in England, once his playfellow, has fallen upon her, and 
that with this great-coat she has my blessing. 

“*T desire that my son seek out and deliver to Professor 
Robert B. Mowry the above-described skins in reverence to my 
memory and to the memory of his departed sister.’ 

“You will see, my dear Bob, that I can add nothirg to 
this. We were lads together, school chums, ana Oxford men. 
Then you went to the New World to follow your profession, 
while I turned to the duties of my father’s great fur trade. 
You are near the source of these skins, but you will value 
them most for going across the world to you from our rooms 
and for the message which accompanies them. 

“Come home to visit me some day and bring your wife. 

“The skins go forward by express. Open them at once 
and have your wife care for them daily till made into a gar- 
ment. 

“ As ever, your friend, 
“ JcHN EpWARD HUNGEEFORD.” 


_ When Mrs. Thatcher had read the letter she was silent. The daugh- 
ter watched her a moment and then said,— 

“Tt’s very embarrassing, isn’t it?” 

“T think it’s pathetic. I wonder how old he was when Ruth died. 
Were they engaged, do you rican If so, these seal-skins will be a 
sad reminder.” 


“Engaged! I hope not!” 
The daughter rose and went to the window. Her tone was petulant. 


“Why, Buella, aren’t you ashamed! What if they were? Little 
playfellows, the will says. It’s a pretty thought.” 

“But I don’t wish it that way.” She faced the mother and laughed 
apologetically. 

“ Buella, do you mean that you care for him?” asked the mother 
earnestly. 
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“ Yes—in a way. He has asked me to marry him. I have refused 
because I do not think my education fits me to be his wife. Yet this 
reference to another girl—little thing, no doubt—is repulsive.” 

She was silent a moment, as though conscious of the suggestion in 
her words. Then she sped on: 

“She couldn’t have understood him as I do. She wouldn’t have 
made him happy with her English ways learned from her father’s store- 
rooms of skins. It’s better as it is.” 

The daughter stamped her foot, caught the letter from the mother, 
and held it out before her. The mother, looking at the past few months 
in this new attitude, decided that she understood the daughter quite 
well, and in her heart felt a welcome for the skins. 

“What will you do with them, Buella?” 

“Do with what?” 

“The skins. They will be a directly. You must care for them 
until Professor Mowry re 

“T’d rather leave them in the express office,” said Buella nervously. 

“Indeed, you cannot. They must have care against moths for 
their own value, and for the associations which they bring you must 
keep them perfect and deliver them to him on his re 

“But, mother, don’t you see? The will said ‘for your wife.’ It 
puts me in the position—— 

“Of being Professor Mowry’s wife? By suggestion only. Would 
you prefer someone else to care for them?” 

The girl flushed and turned away, and again the widowed mother 
read the signs and smiled. 

Two days later a great package arrived. The express messenger 
delivered it into Buella’s charge, accepting her signature as the Pro- 
fessor’s secretary. Mother and daughter opened it with nervous touch, 
each feeling the sacred nature of the trust and each moved by the 
extraordinary value of the skins. When the box was laid open the 
contents sent up its odor of packing camphor, the deep brown fur 
gladdening the eye, and its softness to the touch thrilled both women 
with pleasure. One by one the skins were lifted from the box and laid 
over a chair or lounge or desk. Each skin was large, fully dressed, 
plucked, tanned, and dyed. When all five were — the study 
resembled a fur-shop. 

“ Aren’t they beautiful!” exclaimed Buella. 

“The most beautiful seal-skins I have ever seen!” replied Mrs. 
Thatcher, whose honest admiration was indulging itself in running 
both hands slowly back and forth over the fur. 

It was decided that the presence of the skins in the cottage must 
be kept a secret. Buella placed the box in her own room and laid in a ° 
new store of packing camphor. Then she decided that the skins should 
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be taken out, brushed, inspected, and admired daily until the Professor 
should return. 

As the days went by in their peaceful sieemnieiy Buella began to 
love those seal-skins. They were so strong, so heavy, so rich! They were 
almost alive in their beauty, and the exquisite gloss and softness of the 
fur grew on her senses. 

One day she drew the skins from the box, — alone in her room, 
decked herself in them. She drew her arm through an armhole of one 
of the great skins and draped it over her shoulder. Then another skin 
went over the other arm to the shoulder. The other three she pinned 
about her, and then stood before the mirror to delight her eyes on the 
drape and wave of the heavy brown fur. 

As she mused she thought of the will. She fancied she could see 
_ Ruth, the little English girl, grown to happy womanhood, and wearing 
these skins, fashioned into a great cloak—silk lined, heavy, glossy, rich. 
She felt a great pity rise in her heart that Ruth should have been 
denied her life. For the first time since she had become guardian of 
the skins Buella wished that Ruth had liyed, even though the plan of 
the two sturdy old English gentlemen had been consummated. 

But, mused Buella, since Ruth was only a memory, why should 
those skins, bequeathed to the Professor for his wife, come into her 
care? ‘To tantalize her with their loveliness? Of course, she would 
not marry any man for five seal-skins! Especially she should not 
marry Professor Mowry for them, having already put that offer by. 
But why be reminded of him in this daily fashion? Why should the 
skins come to remind the Professor of matrimony when he and she had 
agreed to disagree on that subject? Why must people marry, anyway? - 
But why dream over it? He could not ask her again, because it would 
look like seeking a wife to fit the seal garment. No. She had given 
him up and it was best so. 

Then she replaced the skins in their box and shut her heart to all 
the pretty musings hovering about it. She was not worthy of him, so 
ran her thoughts. She had never been a favorite in society, had never 
led in her classes. Why should he seek her? It was wrong.. It was a 
sacrifice she must make for the best. And then she hugged her own 
melancholy tightly to her, while the ‘generous furs wasted their beauty 
in the camphor-box. 

Professor Mowry’s expedition returned from Alaska loaded with 
fruits of its research. It had been wonderfully successful, and the 
men of science were enthusiastic over the work. The Professor brought | 
a breath of it all into the cottage, and the first few hours were spent 
in spirited reminiscences. 

After tea he went to his study. Buella accompanied him, pointed 
out the letters arranged in order as they had arrived, each with a carbon 
copy of her typewritten answer pinned to it. She told him that the 
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various books and other articles which had arrived in his absence were 
- on the table in the corner. The Professor complimented Buella on 
the systematic appearance of everything and said that he would en- 
deavor to read through the entire correspondence that evening. Buella 
said “Good-night” and went moodily to her room. She could think 
only of those lovable brown furs. 

The Professor settled himself for a pull through the letters, iat 
came up short on the letter from his old friend in England. This he 
read and re-read. Then he turned to the table and to the big box. 
Opening it, he drew out the seal-skins and spread them on the floor, 
getting down cross-legged in the midst of them to stare and stare, and 
then go off into a long reverie. 

In the pursuit of his scientific investigations the Professor had 
been conscious of a strong desire to further the domestic problem begun 
at home. The return trip had been largely occupied by speculative 
planning on an application of his formula, persuasion by indirection. 
His first meeting with the subject had revived the best of feeling in 
him, and he had decided that her appreciation of his descriptions were 
delicious. In fact, he mentally admitted that he cared most just now 
for her appreciation. But to have these far-travelled evidences of 
domestic luxury find him at such a moment! What did it all mean? 
Were his plans simple dreams? Was he a mere incident in a greater 
_ plan? Heigh oh! 

But if that were so, the sooner he pursued his plan the sooner he 
would learn a truth. And then he decided to put fanciful theory into 
tactful practice with due dignity and: order. 

Several days passed, and on an appointed evening Mrs. Thatcher 
and Buella became his guests in the study. He told them about his 
boyhood, about Ruth and her people. He described the great fur- 
rooms whence these skins had come. He told of the two sturdy English 
houses where her people and his people still lived. He reviewed his 
days of study and his progress in his seine and spanned the future 
with a sketch of his ambitions. 

His two guests listened, thoroughly aw in so personal a 
recital. But when the Professor stopped, Mrs. Thatcher thought that 
two and the fire would be more cosey than three, and so she discreetly 
withdrew. 

Two and an open fire would have been an interesting episode for a 
girl under any circumstances. But two, when the two are a girl and the 
man who has asked her to marry him; and an open fire, when the fire 
is in the study the girl loves; and a box lying on the floor, when the 
box -contains something dark brown that reflects the fire-light in a rich, 
warm sheen—make a combination to dissolve the most stubborn resolve, 
and send the most carefully rehearsed thoughts stampeding across the 
ranges of a girl’s reason. 
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So as Buella sat looking at the fire she heard Professor Mowry’s 
voice asking her to be his wife, and it seemed to be just what she was — 
expecting. But suddenly it came over her quickly that she was about 
to say “ Yes,” and she rallied her senses to say “ No.” She straightened 
quickly and took a firm hold on herself. 

“ Professor Mowry, I thank you for such an honor. But I have 
been considering my former answer during your absence and I have 
concluded that it was for the best. I can only say again that I feel 
unqualified to become your wife.” 

Buella leaned forward in her chair and gazed into the fire, resting 
her clasped hands in her lap. Her mind began its old arguments to 
justify her decision, but her words seemed hollow, even to herself. 

The Professor stood before the fire, likewise gazing into the blaze. 
His pointed beard glistened in the firelight and his glasses flashed like 
two circles of steel. He remained silent, while his mind ran over the 

great formula and checked off “ persuasion by direction” as a failure 
and “ persuasion by indirection” as bankruptcy. Only one more plan 
remained, and a smile crept over his lips as he approached it. 

He took the seal-skins from their box and dropped them on the 
floor in front of the fire. 

“What do you think of these?” he asked, feigning the utmost in- 
difference in his tone. 

“They are beautiful,” said she, her voice ringing with pleasure. 
She welcomed the change of subject. 

“It’s too bad to destroy them, isn’t it?” 

“Destroy them! Why, Professor! What do you mean?” 

“These five seals lived and gave up their lives that these skins 
might be dressed in Ruth’s father’s shop and sent round the world to 
make a garment for my wife. It is more honorable to them to destroy 
their skins outright than to sell them or let them lie moth-eaten in a 
box.” 

“But you may—you may marry—sometime.” 

Buella choked a little. She wanted to kick the fire-tongs over. 
The Professor winked hard at the fire in apparent surprise. 

“T hadn’t thought of that. I only thought of your refusal,” said he. 

“T am sure most any woman would be proud of such a gift,” said 
Buella, her voice a little shaky. 

“Doubtless. But I shouldn’t care to marry her just to qualify her 
to wear it.” 

“Oh, you know I didn’t mean that,” said Buella, with a spirit that 
surprised herself. 

“Well, then we had better burn them. Come, let me drape them 
over you for one last look. Come.” 

The Professor stood, seal-skin in hand. Buella rose from her chair 
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and he draped the skins over her as she had draped herself with them 
in her own room. Her blushes again played over her cheeks and she 
kept her face towards the flames. 

“Tt does seem too bad to burn such beautiful fur,” said the Pro- 
fessor, stroking the glossy skin as it waved over Buella’s plump shoul- 
ders. “A long cloak, with sleeves, made of those skins would look 
royal on a—on a figure as graceful as your own. You are tall and full — 
and easy in your motions. Those seals probably came all the way 
down Behring Sea in single file to meet their slayers, glad to meet 
death for the honor in store for them. I can just see the noble fellows 
coming, each with a little card swung from his mouth by a cord and 
bearing a lady’s name on it. Ah, you pretty boys! It does seem a 
pity to burn you.” ‘The Professor gently patted Buella’s fur-clad 
shoulder. 

“ Indeed, you must not burn them!” exclaimed Buella, backing into 
the middle of the room. 

“Do you think I would be justified in putting them away until I 
could find some good woman to marry me?” asked the Professor doubt- 
fully. 

“ Certainly,” said she, bending her head as she stroked the fur. 

“ Well, let’s see. Whom do I know who’s available? There is the 
president’s daughter. She is the centre of the University circle, so 
to speak. I might marry her. She wears glasses, looks wise, and 
studies late. She’s an authority on the ancient languages. But she is 
short and stubby. A big cloak, such as these would make, would cover 
her all over and drag on the ae That wouldn’t be fair to the 
seals, would it?” 

Buella’s breath came short. She was getting a bit angry. But she 
did not reply. The idea of that little brown, bespectacled book-worm 
wearing these glorious furs! Ridiculous! 

“Or, there’s Miss Clark, the University librarian. She’s tall and 
slender—very tall. She could carry the garment well enough.” 

“She would look like an umbrella in a fur case,” snapped Buella. 
_ “Well, then, there’s Mrs. Blowitz, our professor of German. 
She——” 

“ Professor Mowry, you are exasperating !” 

“Goodness knows she is tall enough and big enough,” he said 
persuasively. 

“She wouldn’t appreciate a hundredth part of their value.” 

“ Poor seals,” sighed the Professor, “they would better have lived.” 

“ Much better,” gasped Buella. The room, the fire, the heavy skins, 
the Professor’s words, all eens to make her uncomfortably warm. 
She went to the door. 

“Don’t go,” said the Professor, “you have my seal-skins on. 
Besides, we must decide un sumeune.” 
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“I don’t admire your selections,” answered Buella, ignoring the 
other allusion. 

“Then I must make some new acquaintances. But I’m terribly 
slow in society. I’m afraid I’d get the reputation of wanting a wife to 
fit my furs. People would introduce me to a lady as ‘ Professor Mowry, 
the man who is looking for a wife to fit his seal-skin cloak.’ ” 

Buella laughed outright. The Professor looked at her, a pained 
expression on his face. 

“Don’t laugh,” said he softly. And then there came a twinkle in 
the bright eyes behind the glasses. He stepped close to Buella and 
said gently: 

“Tf it would be so unjust to the seals, how about poor me? Sup- 
pose I were to marry the president’s daughter? Who would keep house 
for me? Who would keep the study bright and clean and sweet? 
Wouldn’t she be buried in her books all the time? Wouldn’t she want 
half my study table—and all of the dictionary ?” 

He paused, but Buella was silent. 

“ And if I married Miss Clark? She would want to classify every- 
thing I did. My papers, my books, my study hours, even my meals, 
would come under her alphabetical card system. The seals and I would 
regret it, eh, sweetheart ?” 

“Please don’t talk so,” said Buella. Her voice was low and she 
nervously fingered the furs. 

“And Mrs. Blowitz. Voluminous and ponderous,. like her dear 
native tongue! When I wanted to study a problem, would she keep 
out intruders? No. She would trot them in and say: ‘See! Der 
Herr Brovessor iss bussy. Did I nod’told you? I could make grand 
progress with such an appreciative frau, nicht war? And when I work © 
on my book and things go wrong and I get discouraged she would come 
along and cheer me, wouldn’t she? Cheer me with beer and sausages! 
Oh, I guess we, the seals and I, had better go to Mrs. Blowitz.” 

Oh !” 

It was a faint little word, but as Buella said it she whirled around 
away from him, and he saw her put her handkerchief to her eyes. —_- 

The Professor had difficulty in suppressing a smile. He called all 
his elocution into service, and with the faintest tremolo in his tones 
went on. 

“Of course, Pa rather have you for my wife than the president’s 
daughter. You would doubtless care as much for me as for your books, 
while she would place her books first in ave affections. But as you say 
that is impossible, I suppose I’m wrong.” 

“Very wrong,” said Buella, standing very straight and winking 
very hard. 

* And I despise Miss Clark’s proclivities for classification. Order 
is a good thing. System is absulutely necessary where there is abun- 
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dance of detail. But I confess that I had rather be married to a normal 
woman gifted with enough tact to make herself comfortable in whatever 
circumstances she may encounter, than to marry an animated con- 
science which seeks to regulate the affairs of the universe to her cards.” 

Buella wanted to laugh, but she feared to trust her throat. It 
smarted suspiciously. 

“You will pardon my saying,” said he, “that I prefer your love 
of coseyness to Miss Clark’s uncomfortable regularity.” 

“T feel quite complimented,” replied Buella, who considered Miss 
Clark a perpetual joke. 

“But, of course, I ought to prefer the president’s daughter’s intel- 
lect to your heart, and Miss Clark’s hobby to your tact. I admit that 
I am weak, but you say these other things are the best for a professional 
man. Just as a surgeon’s wife ought to be an expert at cutting out a 
sufferer’s appendix, so my wife ought to read Greek with her eyes shut. 
Locomotive engineers are often happy, but I suppose it’s because their 
wives are expert machinists, and that their home hours are beguiled by 
learned discussions with their wives on the latest things in ‘ Moguls.’ 
And professional men of all schools should marry women who know 
nothing of making home life happy, but who can dispute on Kant and 
Schopenhauer over a careless cook’s breakfast till the overdone coffee 
is cold. Well, I'll admit that I can’t see it. I think that I ought to 
be able to write a text-book for my classes if all the books in the world 
were to be suddenly destroyed. And I think my wife ought to be able 
to make a loaf of bread if all the bake-shops burned and the cooks’ 
union ordered a strike. But, of course, I must not argue it ws you, 
because you say it’s impossible for you to be happy with me.” 

“T did not. You know I didn’t. I said I didn’t feel worthy. Oh 
Professor, don’t you see?” 

Buella whirled around back to him again, and again the handker- 
chief went up to the nervous eyes. 

The big, bearded, brainy fellow laughed softly. He evidently did 
see, for he went to her and put his arms about her and spoke softly at 
her cheek. 

“ Sweetheart, listen. The Professor is lonesome. He needs you 
to take care of him. He wants to study and write and work and get 
famous, but he can’t do it alone. He wants you to help him. You 
know him, you learned how to make him happy before he knew you 


were doing it. Don’t let him go on in this big world alone. He needs 


your care, just as the seals do. And you are worthy to keep his love 
and to wear Ruth’s mantle, this mantle of seal, that takes with it a 
man’s love—the mantle of a wife.” 

The woman stood silent with bowed head, speechless and at his 
mercy. The man placed his hands on the fur-covered shoulders, turned 
the fur-covered figure around, and drew his own to himself. — 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF EMILIO CASTELAR 


Translated and Edited by Tiualive Stanton 


[The following letters are selected from the correspond- 
ence of the late Emilio Castelar, the celebrated Spanish 
orator and ex-President of the short-lived Spanish Republic of 
1873, with his old friend Don Adolfo Calzado, now member 
of the Spanish Senate. They are here published for the first 
time, not even the Spanish originals having yet seen the light.] 


TaRasP, SWITZERLAND, August 23, 1874. 
EAR ADOLFO: It will give me much pleasure to stand god- 
LD father to the little girl, when you like, as you like, and thus 
become a member of the family. When the children are older 
and have reached the proper stage, I will go to you for a year or two 
as tutor and teach them the science of sciences, life and thought in 
action—History. I suppose you will not reject the master. Now, 
while they are very young, I advise you not to fatigue either their 
intelligence or their memory, and that your chief aim should be their 
physical development and strength. Above all else, we belong to nature. 
We should be citizens of the great republic of the Cosmos, not chilled 
by cold, not inflamed by heat, not afraid of the wind, and not fatigued 
by a short walk. Hence we should develop in children strength, and 
send them out into the country like the lambs and kids in the meadow. 
I am glad to learn that, in the meantime, young Araus is instructing 
them. He might from time to time tell them not to fall into the 
temptation of disturbing their country as he and his have madly 
troubled our Spain, by placing her in the alternative of either falling 
like a dead body into the arms of absolutism, or of having in per- 
spective, as her only salvation, a military dictatorship. Remember 
much, 
EMILIO. 


February 6, 1879. 


This winter we have been enjoying ourselves. I go almost every 
night to the opera. I have gone to some balls at the Portuguese Em- 
bassy and elsewhere, and to the dinners of the Duchess of Guaqui and 
the Duchess of Bailen. God forgive me! You cannot imagine how 
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magnificently Gayarre sings “'The Puritans,” nor can you believe how 
I enjoy listening to it. The music of Bellini has the same effect upon 
me as the painting of Raphael and the poetry of Virgil. The older I 
get, the more enthusiastic I am. 
Mankrip, January 10, 1896. 

I have made three unique rules: the first, to walk for two hours . 
every afternoon; the second, not to eat much at night or to mix my 
wines at dinner; the third, to retire to rest at half-past eleven, without 
working at night. I think that under these circumstances my health 
will continue as usual. Having enjoyed sixty-three whole years of 
unshaken vigor, there is no reason for proclaiming or thinking that I 
was born, as regards infirmities, with a bill of indemnity issued by 


Providence. 
San SEBASTIAN, August 5, 1897. 


The last three months, May, June, and July, have been a trial to 
me. I spent a delightful April in Seville. The orange blossoms in 
the groves, the splendor of the skies, and the sight of the monuments 
afforded me the pleasure which I always experience when contemplating 
the Universe, Art, Science. This beautiful region welcomed me in a 
way no words can express. But 1 could not enjoy all this, without 
sacrificing my work, from the eighth of April to the first of May, and 


these days of holidays burdened me with such an accumulation of 
labor that another would have fallen ill both in body and soul; I am 
only tired out. 


March 1, 1898. 


It is impossible to tell you how much I have suffered from the hour 
last September when we parted, and how often in my despair I have 
called for death. Threatened with blindness, nervous disorders which 
reached the point of real convulsions, sleeplessness, disgust, inde- 
scribable rheumatic pains, all this and more has a body suffered 
which has always enjoyed physiological peace and regular physical 
health, interrupted only by a passing attack of biliousness. During 
the present crisis I never thought I would die, but I wished for it many 
a time. Contempt of damp, a sojourn in the country sodden with 
water, the rains which for a whole month lashed San Sebastian, my 
neglect in the matter of diet, defiance of dew and rain—all these 
things brought on an illness which took the form of epileptic fits, 
ataxia, and an incredible paralysis. You would not recognize me for 
my thinness, my deterioration, my loss of sight, my depressed spirits, 
my death-like paleness. Finally, having spent some terrible days last 
week, I am little by little recovering. Now I eat something, now I 
sleep well enough, now I am beginning to go out, now I am getting 
rid of the pains, which, though they retard my recovery, do not reduce 
me to despair, as they did a short time ago. Notwithstanding all 
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these troubles, I have not been a day in bed, I did not experience the 
least disturbance, the pulse was good, the head clear, only the stomach 
upset and the pains in arms and legs acute. I found time to attend 
to my writing, to send off my correspondence, to continue my work, 
although it was all dictated. 


Sax, June 10, 1898. 


‘Thank you for your kind messages and attentive remembrances. 
You already know that every day I love you more. Disillusions con- 
solidate affection in such loyal friendships, so durablé that they over- 
come eternity, like your affectionate friendship for me and mine for 
you. That unfortunate article grieved me on account of the clamor 
raised, when I seek obscurity and silence. I despise those who have 
insulted me, and the forgetful I repay in their own coin. Without 
an effort, I forget them. My health every day grows better. I use my 
two hands, as you see, and I speak freely. I sleep and eat well. I 
make excursions of many hours, and bear great fatigue without feeling 
it. I work as much as ever. I have no pains but those of my country. 
These counteract a little the efficacy of pure air, clear water, whole- 
some food, of the heavenly foliage, of the unlimited affection with 
which the family surround me in this house. I only want to be left 


in peace. 
A few months later Castelar died. 


$ 
THE DEAD BOUGH 
BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HE bough of Spring, yet by the May unstirred ; 
T All bare it hung till one returning bird, 
Resting upon it from its journey long 
A moment, clothed it with the leaves of song! 


$ 
GEIST UND GRETCHEN 
BY WALTER HART BLUMENTHAL 


SAID my prayers at Wisdom’s altar shrine; 
Knew heaven’s lore; laughed at the god named Love; 
But on a day the face I know as thine 
My study-window passed; and now I rove 
Not in vast orbit of the starry sign,— 
But in thy lips’ celestial circle move. 
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WEE MAGREEGOR 


“FOR GRANPAW PURDIE” 


By F. F. Bell 


6“ "YE ken, John, that fayther an’ mither’ll ha’e been mairrit fifty 

D year on the seeventh o’ Mairch ?” said Mrs. Robinson one Jan- 

uary evening as, having put her little daughter to bed, she 

joined her husband at the kitchen fire and prepared to do some sewing. 

“Ts that a fac’?” exclaimed Mr. Robinson, laying aside his evening 
paper. “I didna think they wis that auld.” 

“They’re no’ that auld, man! Ma fayther wis jist twinty-wan, and 
ma mither wis nineteen when they got mairrit.” 

“It’s you bein’ the youngest that confuses me, wumman. But it’s 
a great thing to be mairrit fifty year. Dod, is it! I suppose they'll be 
haudin’ a dimond jubilee.” 

“A zolden waddin’, ye mean, John. I’ve nae doot they wull. An’ 
I wis thinkin’ it wud be nice if we cud gi’e them a bit present.” 

“ Deed, ay!” her husband agreed heartily. 

“Paw,” exclaimed Macgregor, looking up from his reading- and 
spelling-book, which he was supposed to be studying diligently, “is 
Granpaw Purdie gaun to get mairrit again?” 

“Na, na. He an’ yer Granmaw’s gaun to haud their golden waddin’ 
—jist like haudin’ Ne’erday, ye ken—because they’ve been mairrit fur 
fifty year.” 

“T wudna like to be mairrit fur fifty year, Paw. Wull there be a 
pairty ?” 

“ Haud yer tongue, laddie,” interposed his mother. “ Attend to yer 
lessons.” 

“T ken them, Maw.” 

“ Are ye shair? Whit aboot yer spellin’?” 

“T ken it.” 

“ An’ the meanin’s 0’ a’ the big words? Are ye shair ye ken 
them a’?” 

“ Ay, Maw.” 

“ Aweel, let’s see the book, an’ I’ll hear ye twa—three meanin’s. 
H’m! Whit’s the meanin’ o’ the word corporation?” 

“ That’s no’ in the lesson.” 

“ But it’s markit.” 
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“ Ay, but that wis yesterday’s. The morn’s lesson’s on the ither 
page.” 

“ But ye sud ken the meanin’ o’ corporation if it wis in yer lesson | 
yesterday.” 

“T kent it, but—but I furget.” 

Lizzie shook her head. “I doot, I doot ye’re. vera careless.” 

“I dinna see the use o’ big words like thur,” said the boy re- 
belliously. “ They’re jist daft!” 

“ Haud yer tongue, an’ tell me the meanin’ o’ the word temperate.” 

“Tt means angry—ragin’.” 

“Na, na. Whit’s the meanin’ o’ the word current?” 

“It’s a kin’ o’ frit, Maw,” he replied hopefully. 

“If ye had lukit at yer lesson, ye wudna ha’e said that, Macgreegor. 
Can ye tell me the meanin’ o’ the word halibut?” 

“ It’s a thing fur playin’ tunes on.” 

“ Tits, laddie! It’s a fish!” 

“It’s no’ a fish in the Bible, fur we had it in wur Bible lesson on 
Monday, an’ it wis a thing fur playin’ on.” 

“ Ach, ye mean sackbut—whitever that means,” said Mrs. Robinson. 
“Na, na. I doot ye dinna ken yer meanin’s. But I’ll gi’e ye yin mair. 
Whit’s the meanin’ o’ the word contemplate?” 

“It means to be ashamed,” replied Macgregor after considerable re- 
flection. 

“Tt disna! But ye micht weel be ashamed o’ yersel’, Macgreegor! 
Tak’ yer book, an’ dinna lift yer e’en frae it fur hauf-an-’oor, an’ tan 
I'll hear ye yer meanin’s again, an’ yer spellin’ furbye.” 

Taking the book from his mother, Macgregor returned unwillingly 
to his seat, while his father, who was glad when the little examination 
was over, jocularly observed : 

“Never heed, ma mannie. Ye’ll dae a’ richt next time! There’s 
some o’ yer words wud puzzle me. Eh, Lizzie?” 

“Ye needna confess yer eegnorance to the wean, onywey,” muttered 
Lizzie, with a touch of sharpness. “That’s no’ the wey to gar him 
strive wi’ his lessons.” 

John accepted the reproof in silence, and presently changed the sub- 
ject by inquiring,— 

“Whit wis ye thinkin’ 0’ daein’ aboot the Golden Jubilee—I mean 
the waddin’, Lizzie?” 

“ Paw, is a julibee the same as a pairty ?” asked Macgregor. 

“ Macgreegor,” said his mother, “I tell’t ye to learn yer meanin’s.” 

“But I want to ken the meanin’ o’ julibee, Maw.” 

“ Weel, I'll maybe tell ye the meanin’ o’ the word jubilee—no’ juli- 
bee—when ye can say yer lesson fur the morn.” Mrs. Robinson turned 
once more to her husband. “TI wis thinkin’, John,” she said softly, “ it 
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wud be a rale nice thing to gi’e mither a wee gold brooch—that’s if ye 
think we cud afford it. I’ve nae doot we cud get yin aboot——” 

“Oh, I think we'll manage that, wumman. I suppose yer brither 
Rubbert an’ his guidwife’ll be gi’ein’ somethin’ vera graun’.” 

“Vera likely. Mistress Purdie wis sayin’ it wis an’ occasion when 
somethin’ gorgeous wis the correc’ thing. But you an’ me, John, canna 
keep up wi her an’ Rubbert.” 

“ Aw’ we're no’ gaun to try it. We'll jist dae wur best, Lizzie, an’ 
gi’e yer mither as guid a present as——” 

“ Paw, I want to gi’e Granpaw Purdie a present,” cried Macgregor, 
and dropped his book with a smack on the floor. 

“Ts that no’ nice o’ the wean!” John exclaimed, gazing at his wife in 
admiration. 

“ Deed, ay,” she assented, trying not to look as gratified as she felt. 
“ But pick up yer book an’ gang on wi’ yer lesson, dearie, an’ then we’ll 
think aboot yer present fur yer Granpaw.” 

“Ts the julibee shin, Maw?” he inquired as he secured his book. 

“ No’ fur sax weeks. But gang on wi’ yer lesson, like a guid laddie.” 

“ But wull I be there, Maw?” 

“ We'll see, we’ll see.” 

“Deed, ye’ll be there, Macgreegor,” cried his father. “ But dae as 
yer Maw bids ye the noo,” he added, catching a look from Lizzie. 

“ But whit’ll I gi’e to Granpaw fur his julibee ?” 

His mother repressed her impatience and said quietly: “ Weel, 
dearie, yer Paw an’ me’ll see aboot that; an’ ye better begin to save yer 
pennies, an’ we’ll add them to wur ain, an’ buy somethin’ fine fur yer 
Granpaw. Yesee? Noo try an’ learn yer——” 

“ But I want to gi’e him a present masel’,” the youngster objected. 

“T doot ye’ll no’ ha’e enough pennies in time, Macgreegor.” 

“ Ay, T wull.” 

“Let him try, Lizzie,” interposed John. 

“Wull ye promise no’ to gi’e him mair nor his usual Setturday 
penny, John?” she asked quickly. 

“ A’ richt, wumman,” he stammered, reddening. 

“ Aweel,” said his wife, with the faintest suspicion of a smile, “ Mac- 
greegor can try. Ye’ve sax weeks, Macgreegor, to save up fur yer Gran- 
paw’s present, so ye maun be carefu’ wi’ yer pennies an’ no’ be spendin’ 
them as shin’s ye get them on trash.” 

“T’ll be awfw’ carefu’, Maw,” said her son in the first flush of a gen- 
erous impulse. “ But I wunner whit I’ll buy fur Granpaw. I wud like 
to buy a——” 

“Noo that'll dae,” his mother interrupted firmly. “It’s near time 
fur yer bed, an’ if ye canna say yer lesson when the time’s up, ye’ll hae to 
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rise early the morn’s mornin’, fur I’m no gaun to ha’e ye sittin’ at the 
fit o’ the cless a’ the year roon’.” 

“TI wudna ha’e been fit the day, if Wullie Thomson hadna been 
absent. It wis his turn to be fit. If he disna be fit the morn, I’ll bash 
him !” 

“If ye say anither word, Macgreegor, I’ll sen’ ye to bed this vera 
meenit, an’ I’ll mak’ ye rise at sax. You an’ Wullie micht think shame 
o’ yersel’s! I’m thinkin’ Wullie’s maybe no’ the richt companion fur ye, 
an’ if ye dinna dae better shin I’ll no alloo ye to gang wi’ him. Mind 
that !” 

“ Wullie’s faur nicer nor any o’ the ither laddies, an-——” 

SH 

The interjection warned Macgregor that further conversation on his 
part would not be tolerated, and after a glance at his father, who, 
however, appeared to be deeply immersed in the contents of the evening 
paper, he bent over his lesson book and endeavored to master, for the 
time being at least, the spellings and meanings of two short columns of 
more or less long words. 

His parents refrained from discussing the Golden Wedding further 
in the meantime. 


The weeks slipped away, and so, alas! did Macgregor’s pennies. Per- 
_ haps it was more habit than absolute selfishness that proved too strong 
for the boy. The coin he received immediately after dinner each Satur- 
day he at first mentally dedicated to the purchase of a gift for Grand- 
father Purdie, but somehow before the afternoon was over it lay in the 
till of Mrs. Juby’s sweet-shop, while Macgregor and his chum Willie 
Thomson consumed the proceeds. It had, indeed, occurred to the care- 
ful Lizzie to offer herself as banker for the time being, but her husband 
had said, “ Let him try whit he can save hissel’,” and she had agreed, 
though not too hopefully. 

So it came to pass that a couple of days before the old folks’ “ Juli- 
bee,” as he persisted in terming it, Macgregor’s total assets were a bank- 
rupt pocket, a worrying conscience, and a still earnest desire to show his 
affection for “Granpaw” with something tangible. 

But love will find a way. 

And on the evening before the happy anniversary he entered the 
home kitchen with his desire, if not his conscience, abundantly satisfied. 

His parents were engaged in examining and admiring the brooch 
Lizzie had chosen for her mother and the pipe John had selected for his 
father-in-law, and both were secretly wondering if aught had come of 
their son’s generous resolve. 

“Here, Macgreegor!” cried John, “come awa an’ tell us whit ye 
think thur.” 
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“ Canny noo, dearie, an’ dinna drap the pipe,” said Lizzie warningly. 

“It’s awfu’ like the yin Granpaw broke at Rothesay last year,” ob- 
served Macgregor. “I gi’ed him yin that whustled like a birdie, but I 
never heard him playin’ on it. I wis aye to learn him. Maybe he hadna 
enough breith fur to play on it.” 

“It micht gar him hoast, ye ken,” said Lizzie, “ an’ ye wudna like 
that.” She and John were highly gratified to think that the new pipe 
might replace Mr. Purdie’s old and frequently mourned favorite. 

“ An’ hoo dae ye like the brooch, ma mannie?” John inquired, lay- 
ing an arm about the boy’s shoulders. 

“It’s gey wee,” Macgregor replied after a brief inspection. 

“ Ah, but ye see it’s gold—real gold,” his mother informed him. 
“ Gold’s awfu’ dear, ye ken.” 

“ Ay, it’s gey dear. I bocht a—a—gaird fur Granpaw,” he blurted 
out suddenly. 

“ A whit ?” exclaimed Lizzie. 

“ A watch-gaird,” said her son, very red and fumbling in his breast- 
pocket. “It’s a rale fine yin.” 

“Dod, but the wean’s got a present fur his Granpaw!” cried John, 
delighted. 

Macgregor at last produced a crumpled packet, and with trembling 
fingers unfolded it, laying bare a glittering and fairly massive watch- 
chain. 

“Mercy on us!” Lizzie ejaculated, as her husband took it in his 
hands. 

“It’s gold, Paw!” said the youngster in a hoarse whisper, his excite- 
ment getting the better of his conscience. 

“ Ay, nae doot it’s gold, Macgreegor,” said his father, with a discreet 

to Mrs. Robinson. 

“Whit did ye pey fur this, laddie?” she asked, taking it from her 
husband’s hand. 

“ Thruppence.” 

“Deed, ye’ve dune weel, ma mannie!” said John proudly. Where- 
upon the young conscience gave a nasty twinge. 

“ Ay, ye’ve dune rale weel, dearie,” added his mother, pretending to 
feast her eyes on the clumsy imitation. “ Ye’ve dune rale al she 
repeated softly. 

Macgregor tried to speak, but could not. His readiness and jaunti- 
ness deserted him. 

One of John’s hands stole to the pocket where he kept his purse. 
“Lizzie?” he muttered inquiringly. 

She frowned for a moment; then she nodded. “I’m ower weel 
pleased to try to prevent ye, John,” she whispered. 

“ Macgreegor,” said his father, “ yer Maw an’ me’s rale pleased wi’ 
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ye fur savin’ yer money to buy yer Granpaw a present. I cudna ha’e 
dune it masel’ when I wis a laddie like you. An’ here’s a saxpence 
fur ye.” 

The boy took the gift, but the words “Thank ye, Paw,” would not 
pass his lips. 

And all of a sudden the sixpence fell from his fingers, and rolled 
across the floor, and Macgregor dropped on his father’s breast, sobbing 
very bitterly. 


It was some time ere the incoherent ‘confession conveyed any mean- 
ing to the alarmed parents. 

“ But,” said his mother at last, “if ye spent a’ yer Setturday pennies, 
whaur got ye the money to buy the watch-gaird? Come awa’, Mac- 
greegor. Jist tell yer Paw an’ me a’ aboot it.” 

“ P-Peter, Maw,” mumbled the penitent. 

“ Wha ?” asked John gently. 

“ P-Patient Peter; or the Drunkard’s Son. Oh! oh!” 

“Whit dis he mean?” the parents cried together. Then the truth 
dawned on Lizzie. 

“Ist the nice book ye got frae yer Aunt Purdie on yer birthday ?” 
she inquired in a shocked voice. 

“Ay. But it wisna a nice book.” 

“ But hoo did ye get the money?” asked John, signing to his wife to 
keep silent. “ Did ye sell the book?” 

“N-na. I gi’ed it til wee Joseph, an’—an’ he gi’ed me his 
p-pistol.” 

“ But ye’ve a pistol o’ yer ain, Macgreegor.” 

“Ay. But I gi’ed wee Joseph’s pistol to Wullie Thomson, an’ he 
gi’ed me a—a—a knife an’ a big bew pincil; an’ I gi’ed the knife to 
Geordie Scott fur tippence an’ the pincil to Jimsie McFaurlan fur a 
penny, an’ then I—I bocht the gaird, an’—an’ it wisna a nice book ony- 
wey.” And here Macgregor broke down. 

“ Lizzie,” whispered John awkwardly, “wull ye no’ tak’ him aside 
ye? Aw, Lizzie!” 

“Come ower aside me, laddie,” she said after a brief hesitation. 
“Whit am I to say to ye?” she asked, wiping his eyes. “Ye ken it 
wisna the richt thing to dae—dearie. Wis it, noo?” 

“N-naw. But—but I—I cudna help it, Maw.” 

“Weel, this is whit ye’ve got to dae. I'll get anither book fur wee 
Joseph, an’ yell get yer ain yin back, an’ ye’ll gi’e me a ha’penny every 
Setturday till the new yin’s peyed fur. Wull ye dae that?” 

“Ah, Maw. But—but——” 

“ He’s wantin’ ye to say ye forgi’e him, Lizzie,” said John. “ Is that 
no’ it, Macgreegor ?” 
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The younger nodded and hid hs fac on his lore. 

His mother took him in her arms. 

‘When he had gone to bed comforted, she picked up the sixpence that 
had lain neglected on the floor, remarking to her husband, “I’m gaun 
to keep it, John.” 

“ D’ye think it’s a vera lucky yin, wife?” he asked anxiously. 

“T’m thinkin’ it is,” said Lizzie, who as a rule was not given to 


sentiment. 


BIZARRERIE 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT 


EAR love, I dreamed a dream of you last night, 
1) I dreamed with pangs of pain that you had died, 
And that your beauteous ghost came wandering white 
Near the black Stygian tide. 


Old Charon, with grim face like knotted wood, 
Paddling his cumbrous bark at Fate’s command, 

Paused by the murky margin where you stood, 
And towards you stretched his hand. 


Then, presto, ere the obolus he sought 

Was paid for ferriage through those caverns dim, 
The same delirious magic you have wrought 

On me you wrought on him! . 


And Charon, by its mystic spells possessed, 

In place of that weird bargeman swift became 
The comeliest gallant and the courtliest 

That ever danced with dame! 


Then straightway all the dismal dusk withdrew, 
And o’er the old, rotted bark I watched unfurl 

Wide pennoned sails, of purple or damask hue, 
With decks like polished pearl. ? 


And soon you twain along a glittering stream 

Were wafted by a springtide’s amorous breath— 
And this was how, in my fantastic dream, 

T saw Love conquer Death! 


I Have heard many extemporaneous prayers in the course of 
Of Prayers my life, but never any that equalled those of Bishop Brooks in 
fervency, eloquence, depth of feeling, and a certain exaltation, as 
if he were for the moment in close communication with his Creator. If their 
fluency was great, their tone of evident sincerity was greater still. They were 
not merely torrents of religious rapture, but the “inmost thoughts of an in- 
spired prophet fully conscious of his important mission as one sent to impart 
the mysteries of eternal life that had been revealed to him. They were not 
wordy expansions of the majestic sentences of the Ritual, but quick with a 
vital meaning of their own, and full of power to comfort the mourner, to 
strengthen the weak, and to infuse new life and courage into the erring. : 
Of all these hallowed utterances I can remember none that surpassed that. 
at the funeral of a boy of five years, the only child of his sorely stricken parents, z 2 
Though they were not communicants of his church, though they had no religious. 3 ae 
belief of any sort, and had rarely, if ever, seen the inside of any sacred edifice, * or 
_ the mother in her despair had sought the aid of Bishop Brooks in the faint hope 
that one so gager to comfort and so mighty to console might help even her. _ 
Here was little prospect of any sympathy with his great life’s ‘work, but, on the yp ss 
contrary, the possible chance that nothing of lasting value could result from { “> ' 
this kindness to strangers and infidels, but the good Bishop was never known to 
reject even the remotest opportunity for good. He came, he saw, he conquered, 
for his prayer really seemed like a revelation from on high, and even the 
stoniest grief could hardly resist the eloquent earnestness of that appeal to 
Heaven and of that confiding trust in its power to alleviate every mortal sorrow. 
How different were the prayers of Bishop Brooks from those ¢ Dr. Lyman* 
Beecher. I occasionally heard the latter in Boston, and his tions were = 
those of an indomitable will, as of one who sought to “have it o ut: with the 
Deity,” like Jacob with the angel, “till thou pour me forth a blessing.” He 
spoke with fervor, eloquence, faith, and in all sincerity, but with an invincible 
vigor and determination which relied on “the promises” that formed the very 
basis of his hope. I remember a sentence in one of the Doctor’s prayers which 
struck me as very characteristic. ‘“ Prevent us from indulging in a revengeful - 
frame of mind towards our enemies,” and then, after a short pause, “keep - 
them from acting so that we can’t help it.” This last was shot forth with a 
sudden impetus, as it were, like the result of a sudden determination to launch 
the bolt and take his charftes of justification afterwards if he ever should be 
called to account for it, here or hereafter. He was always an original, even 
in his prayers, and it was partly owing to the often quaint eccentricity of 
these that towards the end of his career one heard the saying, “There are 
three kinds of people, the good, the bad, and the Beechers,” for many of his 
peculiarities were inherited by his children, as all the world well know. 
At this distant day I very distinctly recall a clergyman who had the 
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fatal defect of an inability to pray at all. He was a graduate of the Divinity 
. School at Harvard, and for over twenty years college tutor in elocution. As he 
was not without many gifts, being endowed with a good share of learning and . 
intelligence, with eloquence and depth of thought, and was every way effective 
as a preacher, it was naturally asked why during all those years he had no 
pastoral charge. The reply was that he did not possess the gift of prayer, 
which to a Unitarian was-a sine qua non. - As this was generally accompanied 
‘by a reference to an assertion of his own to the effect that he could “ preach 
well enough, but couldn’t pray worth a d——n,” one naturally infers that he 
_ had mistaken his calling and that the gist of the matter was not in him. It | 
was then the custom, and still is, I believe, for each of the students at the 
. Divinity School to officiate in succession at the morning prayer. When the 
lot first fell upon Mr. Jennison, the tutor in question, he was said to have 
seasoned his petition with such original and striking sentiments as this: “O 
Lord, Thou art like a squirrel in the wall, Thou canst see us, but we cannot see 
Thee. Paradoxical as it may appear, O Lord, it is nevertheless true,” and 
others of the same unique and peculiar flavor. After this exceptional per- 
formance, it is hardly necessary to say that he was not asked to officiate again. 
Naturally, it brought down the house, like Samson. . 

Dr. Peabody,—good old Doctor Peabody,—for so many years a shining and 
beneficent light at Harvard, where his truly noble nature endeared him to all 
who came under his influence, also had his amiable eccentricities—eccentrici- 
ties that only served to make him more widely known and more singularly 
beloved, He was emphatically one of those whom the world will not willingly 
let die. Early in his clerical career he was hastily summoned to take the place 
of another minister who had fallen ill. Shortly after he had entered the pulpit 
a note was handed to him in which “ The children of Mrs. Wilkinson requested 
the prayers of the church for the death of their mother.” Having had no 
chance to inquire into the circumstances of Mrs. Wilkinson’s death or her family 
affairs, the preacher drew the most natural inference, and offered such a 
prayer as he thought best fitted to comfort the bereaved ones, ending with 
the hope “that their youthful feet would be guided into the paths of virtue, 
piety, and true holiness.” As his eyes were closed, he could not see the 
smiles, apparently irreverent, that settled upon the faces of his hearers, and 
if he had seen them he would have been at a loss to account for them. Some ~ 
time after he learned, to his chagrin, that Mrs. Wilkinson had died at the 
age of ninety-five, the oldest woman in the parish, and that her afflicted children 
were two old maids of sixty-five and seventy years each. It may be doubted if 
they received much comfort from the ministrations so fervently offered in their 


behalf. 
Howard Payson Arnold. 


AN APRIL FOOL 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
THERE’s something subtle in the air 
That through my casement floats— 
Away with cumbrous things to wear: 
Caps, mitts, and overcoats! 
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Why, e’en the car-horse feels, I swear, 
His monthly dose of oats! 


I know the ground is spongy wet; 
I sniff the treach’rous breeze; 
With “Grippe” each printed page is set; 

“ A-choo!- A-choo!” I sneeze; 
I’m best indoors; I’m forty, yet— 
Strange longings on me seize. 


A-down the street trips pert a maid 
With roguish, dewy eye, 
And queer emotions me persuade 
To watch her—yes, and sigh; 
And still, with carelessness arrayed, 
I oft have passed her by! 


Why is it that things far and near 
Say, “ Leave your office stool”? 

What beauties in that maid appear 
I once did ridicule? 

Why is it? Why? Alas, I fear 

_ That I’m an April fool! 


Epwarp E. LEE, of Baltimore, manager of a well-known wicker- 
— ware house, is a fiend after coupon collecting. His friends tell 
this story on him: 

He had been collecting all kinds of tags and coupons bearing premiums 
for some time when he one day noticed an advertisement of a New Jersey firm 
that upon receipt of fifteen of their tags they would forward one chance for a 
series of prizes, the first prize being a horse and runabout. Mr. Lee began 
industriously to get all the tags he could find until he had the requisite num- 
ber, which he forwarded. A few days later he was notified that he had won 
the first prize. Immediately following this letter came a tiny rocking-horse. 
He sat down and wrote a sarcastic letter to the firm. “TI beg to acknowledge 
receipt of the horse,” he wrote, “but you failed to enclose the runabout.” In 


an — mail he received this letter: 
“Dear Sir: We have your letter acknowledging receipt of the sian: As 


for the runabout, go chase yourself. Yours truly, —— <A 


Henry Edward Warner. 


LiTTLE Mary Ellen had been attending school for a year. One day 


A Mother’s 
Pride towards the end of the summer vacation she ran to her mother, 
Exploded and with apparent impatience in her manner inquired when 
school would open again. , : 

“ Only a few more days,” the mother answered encouragingly. 


Mary Ellen’s face brightened with pleasure. Her mother’s bosom swelled — 
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with pride at'this evidence of the daughter's éarly love 
after the Smiths,” was her inward observation. Then she as is =. 


“Why are you 80 eager to get back to ‘school, my dear?” 


So we can have recesses,” Eller replied. - 
Hugh A. Walker. 
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THE GRAFTERS 
By Silas X. Floyd 
Our town one day on every side 
Was strewn with handbills far and wide. 
“Your Uncle’s Coming Soon,” they said, 
And eagerly we watched and. read. 


At last one day we stopped and. ee 
“Your. Uncle’s Here,” the bills declared. 
That night the town turned out en masse 
To see this new thing come to pass. 


And what saw we that fated night 

‘When the curtain: rose amid delight? 
“These words upon a piece of lawn— 

Just these three words, “ Your Uncle’s Gone.” 


> 


“TLL bet you a dollar,” said Blake, “ that our ‘ Hello Girl’ hears 
everything we say over the ’phone.” _ 
; “ How’ll you prove it?” asked his partner. 
ll show you,” answered Blake. ; 
“Number 483,” he called. “Hello! hello! Is this you, Mary? Well, I 
just wanted to tell you that—— Central, will you ‘please stop listening!” he 
broke in, interrupting himself. | ; 


“T’m not listening,” answered Central indignantly. 


BROTHER JONES was noted for his long and laborious prayers, and 
Help Needed although the good people of the church respected him, they were 
not at all pleased to hear him pray in meeting. The new minister 
was not aware of Brother Jones’s unpopularity as a “ prayer,” so he had no idea 
why a ripple of amusement passed over the congregation when, after a hymn 
had been sung, he said, “ Brother Jones will lead us in prayer,” and in a fervent 
tone added—“ and may God help us.” 
Alleyn Martin. 
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Mr. Hookem, of Philadelphia, was fishing on a New England lake 

both 3% two years ago, and caught so many large fish that even his 
veteran guide was surprised. 
- Mr. Hookem then wore a full beard, which he has since shaved off. 


This summer he was «gain fishing on the same lake and with the same 
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guide. Not catching any fish, he naturally inquired what the reason might be; 
whereupon the guide said, “ The weather has been: bad, and the wind is wrong. 

But, truth to tell, there has been very poor erty ats ever since a fish-hog by 
the name of Hookem was here two years ago.” 


H. Rohrbach. 
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The Depart- 
aad Store his glass and refreshed himself with a mighty draught, “we 


at the Creek = gin’t takin’ no dust from the chari’t of civerlization up to the 


Creek, but when it comes to settin’ in on the dee- -partment store ‘game we 


slings our hands in the discard. We had one o’ them institootions up our way - 


“Nossir,” said Major Snapper after he had. buried his nose in 


oneet, an’ fer all I know the gallons : that started it may. still be hoofin’ ‘long - 


through this wale o’ tears. 4 

“It mought ha’ be’n that a capable geezer ‘could have made the thing 
go, but Lemuel Bugseye wa’n’t the party nohow. His intentions was good 
but he had a bad mem’ry, spaycially a’ter bein’ filled some with the mocker. 
An’ the Redeye-Department of the store got his best attention. 

_ “T spee’s he tried to do too much, tacklin’ all them goods single-handed, 
‘cept for the help he had from Bah Gooh, the Chinee. I allus s’pected that 
banjo-faced heathen was the main cause fer Lem’s gittin’ kicked end on by the 
boots of fortin’. Ye see, the Chink would mix things up so a’ter he’d went 


his rounds and red up that it was hard to tell whar the ladies’ white goods ., 


began an’ the gents’ furnishin’s left off. This was some embarrassin’ to a. 
near-sighted, absent-minded party like Lem, an’ caused consid’able trouble. He , Ms 


was raised on a loggin’ camp an’ had small knowledge of wimmens, though 
a reg’lar Don Juno at rollin’ ’em a fine eye. Still, some of the short-horns 


would git grouty when they’d come inter the store, an’ axe fer a petticoat, or ~~ 
a duplex spinnaker, or some sich female gear, and then have Lem mebbe 


say (a’ter he’d rooted ’round a spell an’ not found nothin’), ‘I ain’t got the | 


article suitable to a party of your position, but we haye a h——1 of a bargain 
in overalls, ef them’ll do ye.’ 

“ Now, sich a man you would say was some lackin’ in tact. Ef he hadn’t 
had sich a soft-spoken way with ladies, like as we: he’d had his ruf knocked 
off in a week. 

“He didn’t have enough sand in his craw to hold down sich a job, an’ in 
proportion as he continered to git rattled his attentions to the Tanglefoot 
Department increased. He never had no trouble layin’ hands on what he 
wanted thar! Some of his mistakes occasioned onpleasant comment, as when 
he sold Mis’ Baldwax a bottle of luminious paint for a hair-restorer. When 
the lady applied it that night an’ went about her chores everything on the 
hoof stampeded, the chillun went inter fits, an’ her old man made a bolt for 
the border. Said while he was a religious man and believed in the Bible, 
he hadn’t agreed to hitch up to nuthin’ that resembled ‘a torch es night an’ 
a flamin’ bush by day.’ 

“Lem said it was cur’ous folks ud git mad over a leetle mistake like 
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An underfed Brain that has gone tired is a poor tool and can’t do good work. 


For Brain is physical—wears away under the daily grind just like flesh or 
muscle and MUST BE REBUILT by selected food. 


When the proper food GRAPE-NUTS is selected, the greatest brain maker 
in the world is put to work in you, rich in the Phosphates that fill the delicate 
little gray cells in Nerves and Brain, and in a short time you will feel a vigor and 
renewed mental strength that can come only to the properly nourished Brain. 


A strong, keen, money-making set of brains CAN BE BUILT ON 
GRAPE-NUTS and anyone who wants such a set of “ thinkers” should try the i 
food, following the suggestions laid down in the book, ‘t The Road to Wellville,” " 


found in every package. 
GRAPE-NUTS 10 days will show. Fact. 


There’s a reason. 
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" that, an’ ’twan’t everyone had a piece o’ livin’ fireworks to hum to amoose the 
chillun, They might have some consideration for him when he was breakin’ 
his neck tryin’ to keep the town in step with the strides of prawgress. 

“ Now his leetle mistake of sellin’ Job Hemlock a quart of naphtha for 
Rose-Bud whiskey wasn’t of ser’ous consequence. Job would probably never 
have knowed the difference ef he hadn’t tried to light his pipe and- found 
hisself spoutin’ like a blazin’ gas-well. The arrival of our able fire department 
soon. suppressed the illumination in his innards, an’ I don’t know but the 
egsperience done the pelican good, but still they was consid’able onkind com- 
ment on Lem’s keerlessness. 

“Ther’ was one fambly that riz up in wrath who bought what they 
thought was a breakfast food an’ faced a mornin’ meal of biled shoe-pegs, and 

_ it didn’t mollify ’em none when he said half the town had been eatin’ that 
same and they didn’t know the difference. 

“Oh, I could fill a book with the trouble he created in that garden 
spot of the West as the result of his bein’ so absent-minded. But what done 
him up an’ put an end to his career of disusefulness in that partickler baili- 
wick was when the Knights an’ Ladies of the Star of Bolivar held their 
annual conclave up to Jawkins Hall. All the eelite of the place was. thar, 
an’ the womens was jis’ gran’. An’ wa’n’t that room packed? Wall, they was 
settin’ on the floor an’ in the winder-seats an’ wharever they could git a roost. 
It was a mighty long session an’ they was many speakers. Conserkence was 
that the whole shootin’-match was etarnally hongry and thirsty. 

“The chairman had set down an’ they concluded that the show was over. 
It wa’n’t. | 

“When they set out to get out they couldn’t. 

“Cause why. That man of the department store had supplied the varnish 
that had be’n used to slick up the seats and woodworks in honor of the 
occasion. Must ha’ got some glue or cement mixed up in the compound that 
stuck closer nor ye’d ever care to have a brother stick. 

“ Wal, sir, the remarks of them people when they found they was anchored 
good and fast was cal’lated ter split the blue dome of he’ving inter small 
pieces. The parties on the platform was the on’y ones able to fetch loose, an’ 
they at once perceded to help the onfort’nits. It was hours ‘fore they could 
saw the ladies out. The gents was too wild to wait, most on ’em, but formed 
a percession, still attached to ther’ cheers or winder-seats, an’-took to the 
open yelling like a pack of hongry catymounts. They’d forgot all about 
supper, but they was thirsty—thirsty for the gore of one Lemuel Bugseye, and 
led by one of the fust citizens with a section of a winder-seat attached to a 
-eornspic’erous part of his pusson.” 

Here the Major a with a sigh and resorted to the net at 
his elbow. 

“They found Lem all right in peaceful slumber over r his store, an’ they 
found too ’bout a bar’l of the infernal compound used in slickin’ up the hall, 
likewise some goose-ha’r pillers. They knowed how to use the articles, an 
it was the wildest-lookin’ bird ye ever seen. that. shot. out: inter the. night fer. 
the tall timber. ; 

“ Sence Lem went we’ve frowned on dee-partment stores, but his experience 
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THE $2, 2 IN THE WORLD 
FOR MEN 


Best 'sHoe 


w.L. DOUGLAS 
$3.39 SHOES $ 5,00 


AMERICA LEADS THE SHOE FASHIONS OF THE WORLD. 


DOUGLAS 
$3.52 SHOES 
ARE THE 


FOR ALL KINDS 

OF WEATHER wearing 
hey i 

120— 

110— 


W. L. Douglas’ Process of Tanning the Bottom Soles produces More 
Flexible and Longer Wearing Leather than any other Tannage. 
EVERY GENTLEMAN SHOULD HAVE THREE PAIRS OF SHOES 
TO DRESS HIS FEET PROPERLY ON ALL OCCASIONS. 


He should have a pair of Lace Shoes for cold and rainy 
Oxfords 


for warm, sunny days, and a pair of ey 
in 


High Grade Bays’ Shoes, has the largest 
$2.00 and $1.75. 
Douglas uses Corona Coltskin | ja 
in his $8.50 shoes. Corona Colt - L, Douglas $8.50 8 
is conceded everywhere to be the | retail stores in the pri 
finest patent leather yet produced. here. N 
Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. 


Leading Styles Originate in Brockton, the 
[eS facturing Centre of Men's Fine Shoes in this Country. 
: The Styles Originated by My Expert Model Maker are Copied Everywhere. 
\ Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excellent style, easy- and 
take you into my factory at Brockton, Mass., the Pe tag 
With whieh every pair of Douglas shoes is made, you realize why W. L. 
q 100—] |x ff Douglas $3.50 shoes are the best shoes produced anywhere. 
“" fT  IfI could show you the difference between the shoes made in my factory and 
80 to make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear » and are of greater - 
nar & intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 
; 70 There is a great difference between wholesale and retail prices in shoes. You 
; 60 » pay only one profit on shoes made in my factory and sold direct to you through 
The result is, you get better shoes 
7 50 B for the price than are retailed elsewhere. 
weather 3 
a Corona 
Button Shoes for lor these 
three $ you Cal pairs 
of Douglas shoes for $10.50. 
n’s $8.50 Shoe Mail Order 
Ps ° ouble to get a fit by mail. 
medium or wide toe; with 
| caer desired Conga 
Pal re sold through his own 
cities, and_shoe dealers 
|| W. L. DOUGLAS, 153 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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turned out profitable. I see him billed at a musee a spell a’terwards as ‘The — 
Feathered Freak—The Human Orstrich,’ an’ was doin’ well.” 

D. Pierson. - 


WHEN Mrs. 8S. returned home the other day she heard such 

- sornggeanag ‘a noise in the nursery, where her two’ small boys were at play, 
that she went up to ascertain the cause. What was her surprise 

to see, upon opening the door, her two children racing madly around the room, 
while in their wake followed a small colored lad. “ What in the world are you 
doing?” she exclaimed. “Why,” her oldest hopeful answered, “we are play- 
ing automobile ; .Charley and I are the machine, and the little nigger is the 


smell.” 
G. F. D. 


EQUIVALENTS 
‘By F. M. Van Horn 
“ WuiLe there’s Life there’s Hope” 
Is nothing new; : 
There’s always lye ’fthere’s soa 
Is also true. 
¥RANCES had been brought up in a strict Presbyterian household, 
— and in all her nine years had never attended service in a church | 
of another denomination. 
While on a visit with her mother to a part of the country far from her 
own home she entered the parlor one Saturday afternoon and eagerly asked: 
_ “Oh mamma, may I go to the ’Piscopal church with Gertie to-morrow? 
Pll promise not to believe a single word the minister says!” 
L. Tulloch. 
> 


It was the morning of the first of April, and Harold, the minis- 
— ter’s son, a little lad of five years, had been told that he might 
ask the blessing at the table. The family bowed their heads and 
waited for the expected blessing. The boy bowed his head reverently, clasped his 
hands, was solemnly silent for a moment, and then called out jubilantly,— - 
“ April fool!” 7 
H..H. H.. 
> 


WILLIE’S AMBITION 
By Katherine L. Daniher: 
Wuart am-I goin’ to do, d’you:say;. 
When I’m’a‘man?: I'think | 
« Til have a great big store all filled 
With candies, white:an’: pink.” 
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An’ heaps ’ n heaps of choc’late too 
Tl have on every shelf; 
I won’t sell much of that because 
rm eat. it ‘all myself. 
A NEGRO and an Irishman once on a time agreed to engage in a 


_s - Short of boxing bout. According to the terms of agreement, the one who 


_ Words . 
first desired an end to be put to the match was to cry out 


6 Suficient, ” and then the two were to shake hands over “ the bloody chasm.” 
After fully fifteen minutes of fast and furious work on the part of each, 
“the. Irishman finally ‘exclaimed, “ Sufficient!” 
“© Gee,” said the colored man, as he grasped the Irishman’s hand,— gee, 
Ts been tryin! to think er dat word fer de las’ ten minutes!” 
‘Bilas Xavier Floyd. 
> 


sd : pe: building of a suitable edifice, just finished, on the site of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in Washington, where the President 
Contribution - - worships, reminds me of a story -told me by an employé of the 
Capitol, Which he said escaped the newsmonger of the Fortieth Congress, of how 
Thad Stevens helped build one of the Washington churches. 

ie ‘He and Mr. Blaine were leisurely pacing through the great building on the 
hill one day, journeying from the House to the Senate, when about midway they 
were met by a clerical friend. Hands were shaken, the measure then before the 
House referred to, and the clergyman remarked : : : 

“Well, gentlemen, I am glad to have met you so opportunely ‘ind with so 
little trouble. I meant to. have sent in my card, which is always an uncertain 
process, you know; but the Lord. has favored me this time, for I am on an 
errand for Him to-day. a 

“We are glad to have seen you,” interjected Mr. Blaine, ¥ if ~we can be of 
any assistance.” : 

Thus encouraged, the reverend gentloniais wwe on: “ “My ‘people are in- 
tending to build a better house of worship, one. more in keeping with the 
‘dignity of the Capital.City, and I am out in search of contributions from our 
friends. I thought you would like to have a- share, perhaps, in the good work, 
and I was.on my way to the House for the purpose’ of offering ‘each of you the 
opportunity.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Blaine. “I will send you a check to-morrow.” 

“Thank you kindly! I felt quite sure of you,” said the parson, at the 
same time turning his eyes towards Mr. Stevens, who was fumbling in his 
trousers pockets. E 

“ Ah, here it is at last!” said Thad, producing a twenty-dollar gold-piece, 
which he handed to the clergyman. ; 

He was duly thanked, and the two statesmen proceeded on their way 
‘towards the Senate, while their reverend friend continuea his.cours . towards tae 
House, to try the “ uncertain cepieall on some of the other members of that 
somewhat turbulent body. 

Mr. Stevens gave a peculiar chuekle, laughing quietly to himself, as though 
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You see them wherever you go, 
They go wherever you see them. 


For business or pleasure, in rain or sunshine, the pioneer 
runabout has no equal. It is always ready. It represents the 
latest and best in automobile construction—the product of the 
largest automobile plant in the world. 4// roads alike to the 


| Oldsmobile. Price, $650. 


For full information regarding our several models see our nearest sales agent, or 
write direct. A captivating and beautifully illustrated automobile story “Golden Gate to 
Hell Gate” will be sent upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Address Dept. Z. 
Olds Motor 
Works, 
Member of the : 
Associa of 


Licensed 
Automobile 
Manufac 
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immensely amused, and presently, as Mr. Blaine looked inquiringly at him, he 
- said, with a sudden gravity that was almost absurd: : 
** God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to meriken” I won that 


yellow boy in a game of poker last night.” 


Margaret Sullivan Burke. 


A LITTLE STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS 


By an Observer. 
A LITTLE glance, 
A little dance, 
And this is Chapter One; 
A little kiss, 
A little bliss, 
And Chapter Two is done. 


A little hand, 
A little band, 
Ah, this is Chapter Three! 
_ A little priest, 
A little feast, 
‘This Chapter Four must be. 


A little row, _ 
: A little vow, 
(How Chapter Five’s o’ercast! ) 
A little flit, 
A little “ writ,” 


And Chapter Six is last. 
: Sus® M. Best. 
¥ 
see Aetna Ow1ne to the increasing scarcity of domestic servants in the 
of Wing neighboring Dominion some householders employ Chinamen, Mrs. 
Chow Dash, having parted with her well-trained man, eigagell’ Wing 
Chow and instructed him diligently. One afternoon, to test him, she disguised 
herself, rang her own door-bell, and inquired if Mrs. Dash were at home. “ Yes, 
home all lightee,” replied Wing Chow. “Come in dlawing-loom, I findee she.” 
Mrs. Dash seated herself and waited—waited so long that she became uneasy, 
and was about to rise and seek her pupil, when the front-door bell rang. Wing 
Chow did not appear in response, and the bell rang again. Mrs. Dash hastened 
to open it, and was confronted by the Celestial. “I pletty fine man!” he ex- 
claimed with a delighted grin. ‘“ You foolee me; next come my turn, I foolee 

you.” 
After Wing Chow had studied at a Sunday-school and: ssid a member of 
a church he decorated his remarks with Scriptural phrases. He grew dis- 
satisfied and pleaded for an increase of wages. “ You vely lich woman, I vely 
poor man,” he explained, “money I wish you more give me.” Mrs. Dash 
rejected the plea, and Wing Chow appeared to submit. But on the fol‘owing 
morning, when the good woman entered her dining-room, though the room had 
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The culmination re progressive enterprise 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


pecan mln nto stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


MANUFACTURING 
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been swept, the table laid, and everything left in perfect order, there was no 
Wing Chow. Beneath a plate the perplexed mistress found a note, which read 
as follows: “ You vely lich woman; I vely poor man. I aske you more money; 


you givee me none. O Lamb of God, I go.” 
M. B. 8. 


A ctass of boys in an East Side Mission School were reading the 
Thirty-seventh Psalm. 
One urchin stumbled through the verse in which occurs the 
— “ Mark the perfect man.” 
“What does it mean, John?” inquired his teacher. 


“Mr. Hanna,” came the astonishing reply. 
0. A: B. 


> 


CONSISTENCE 
By Emma C. Dowd 
THROUGH zero days the naked trees 
Have faced the winds and snows ; 
But now that balmy spring has come 
They’re putting-on their clo’es! _ 
-Durine the “ Reconstruction Period” a colored gentleman was 
— elected a Justice of the Peace in the backwoods of South Caro- 
lina. His first case happened to be one in which the defendant 
asked for trial by jury. When the testimony was in and the arguments had 
been concluded, the lawyers waited for the Judge to proceed with his instruc- 
tions to the jury. The Judge seemed somewhat embarrassed. Finally one of 
the lawyers whispered to him and told him that it was time for him to charge 
the jury. — warily at the jury, with a grim judicial air, the Judge 
said,— 
“Gentlemen uv de jury, sence dis is a very small case, I’ll jes’ charge 
y’all a dollar an’ a ha’f apiece.” 
Silas Xavier Floyd. 
ae “ In the annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
ot siease ‘South, the cabinet which. arranges the appointments for the 
' ministers is composed of the bishop and the presiding elders of 
the distriets.. 
-Ina recent ' conference “the cabinet was in session, and one-of the elders 
_ was making himself obnoxious by that, “ exceeding much talk” which is coun- 
.  selled against by the: Scriptures. He would have something to say about every 
’* minister ‘mentioned, and while the. other’ elders were remaining quiet and 
getting the men they wanted for their charges, calla was Pies — 
everything. 
“ Brother,” said the Bishop, after listening to a sei irrelevant recital, 
“you remind me of the man who got drowned. One time a corpse was found 
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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is | 
HAND SaPOLIO for toilet and bath. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt—HANpD SAPOLIO re- 
moves it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, 
but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom - 
of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 


THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached 
far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes 
there is a regard for it which can not be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but now 
for yourself—have you ever tried HAND SaPOLio, 

| for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only 
because it is made by the same company, but it 
is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing 
to the most tender skin. It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 
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floating in the river and was taken to an Irish undertaker’s shop. Though 
the man had been dead for some days, the body was finally identified as 
being that of a member of a wealthy family. The undertaker was instructed 
to prepare the remains for interment and to spare no expense. Accordingly, 
the arrangements were made in the best style the house could afford. The 
relatives went in to take a last look at the dead man. Meanwhile his mouth 
had opened and a gold tooth was exposed to the view, and the mourners, 
knowing that their man had no gold tooth, at once realized that they had made 
a mistake, and they thereupon repudiated the claim of kinship. After they 
left the Irishman. stood and looked at the man in the coffin for some minutes, | 
and then said quite seriously, ‘ Faith, an’ if y’d a-had enough sense to ’a’ zie! 
yr mouth shet, y’d ’a’ got a dacent funeral.’ ” 

The point in the joke was that when the appointments were read it was 


discovered that the Presiding Elder had been reduced to the ranks. 
Bruce Craven. 


> 


“Wuat did you think of the new automobile patrol ?” 


“T was carried away with it.” ; 
Arthur Hall. 
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SPANKED BY HAND 
By John H. Davie 


WHEN everything goes snarly and you’re feelin’ sour and glum, 
An’ you've bin the least bit nasty to the folks at shop and hum, 
As you wonder if your sperit frum its heavenly course has yanked, 
How good ’twould seem to run right hum to mother 

To be spanked. 


What a certain panacea for all sorts of sin and shame, 

What a balm for troubled conscience was the music of that enemies” 
The pattering of that slipper and my shrill falsetto voice 

Made a homelike combination that made ma—and me?—rejoice. 


. Her arm went up so fiercely that it weakened cummin’ down, 

Though my voice assured the neighbors ’twas the wickedest in town, 
So when ma had “ did her dooty” and her pard’nin’ kiss was won, 
There were no spots on her conscience and but few upon her son. 


If she could only boss creation as she used to long ago 

(There was nothin’ known or unknown that my mother didn’t know), 
Things ’ud be runnin’ mighty diff’rent and I’d surely top the heap, 
*Stead o’ tryin’ hard to kick myself and feelin’ mean and cheap. 


She’d be dustin’ my back actions with that good old guidin’ hand, 
So terrible in promise, yet so gentle in demand, 


YOUR CHOICE. 
QUART 
QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE, 


We have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. e have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses 
than any other distiller in the world. There is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any 
other brand in the world. We have been in business for over 37 years, serve regu- 
larly half-a-million satisfied customers and have a capital of $500,000.00 _ in full, 
so you run no risk when you deal with us. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
thus assuring you of absolute pority and saving you the enormous profits of the deal- 
ers. Don’t forget that a HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. 
It takes 5 of the ordinary “quarts” to make a pa» We give one-fourth more in 
every bottle, reducing our price just that much. » You get both quality and quantity 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we will pay the express —— We shipin a plain, sealed package; 
no marks toeven estcontents. When the,whiskey reaches yourhome,try 
it, sample it thoroughly, Then, if you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory 
in every way and better than you ever had before or can buy from anybody else 
at any price, ship it back to us at our expense and your money will be promptl 
refunded. We stand all the expense if you don’t wish to keep the whiskey. 
risk nothing. We ig 9 one —_ on your first or trial order only. All subsee 
quent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. e packing 
and express charges are almost as much on one quart as on four and even at 
$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you to try it. WE PREFER TO 
HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT NOW THEN WE WILL MAKEA LITTLE 
PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your choice. $1.00 for 1 quartj 
or $3.20 for 4 quarts, express prepaid. Your money back if you're not satisfied, f 

Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah., Wash., or Wyo: ip= 
must be 1 Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS REPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for | = 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20_Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. — 


Rumit hy Check, Bank Draft, Express or Money Order. It is unsafe to send currency FE eras 
unless you register your letter. Write our nearest office and de it NOW. — 


ESTABLISHED 3 
ABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTIUUERY 
DAYTON, OHIO, ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN, ATLANTA, GA., 


¥ 


mention Macazine when auvwetfng this advertisenrent. 
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~’ As ‘we reckon’d up life’s day-deeds ’ere her love’s warm fires were banked, ~ 
Mea morily comfortable, as I'd. just spanked. 


When the angels rake earth’s ashes from that smothered heart of fire, 
Its beams, still shining on my soul, will make heaven and earth seem nigher ; 
My favorite hymn will be one verse in which my God is thanked ; 
For that good, old-fashioned mother, who loved ‘so well 
And spanked. 
> 

‘i A TEACHER in a kindergarten in Boston had among her pupils 
Could Dress 42 little chap ‘of tender years named Harry D. One morning 
Himself Harry came to school with the flush of triumph on his face.- 

“T can deth mythelf, now,” he said, with a decided lisp. 

“You can dress yourself?” said the teacher. “Why, what a smart little 
boy you are.” 

Soon after the session of the school had begun up went Harry’s hand. 

“What is it, Harry?” asked the teacher. 

“T can deth my own thelf.” 

“You have already told me that,” said the teacher. 


Twice Harry announced that he ‘could “deth himthelf,” and when he . 


" announced it for the third time the teacher said: 

“Now, Harry, you have disobeyed me twice, for: I told you not to inter- 
rupt me by saying again that you could dress yourself. You may go behind 
that screen in the corner and stay there until I say that you can come out.” 

Harry obeyed, and a moment later two or three visitors were announced. 

“ What a charming lot of little people,” said one of the callers, “ and only 
. one vacant seat.” 

- “The little boy who sits there is here,” said the teacher. “I had him go 
behind that screen for a slight infraction of the rules, but he may come out 
now. .Harry, dear, go back to your seat.” 


Harry came forth, and, horrors! he was clad in iodine but the simplicity 


of nature! 
“T can undeath mythelf too!” he announced. 


Tableau. 


> 


; Four-YEAR-oLD Julian had become somewhat perplexed through 
An — hearing discussions of current events and of school topics. 
“Papa,” he asked one day, “which is longer, the alimentary 


3: 
canal or the Panama Canal ” 


F. D. 


+ ee eee ve moTHER had been telling her little boy the story of Jacob. 
va Dice “« In ‘those- -days, Robbie,” she said, “a man sometimes had more 
than one wife. Jacob worked seven years to get his first wife, 
Leah, and then after seven more years he married Rachel.” 
“And did they all live together, mamma ?” 
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Lowney’s 
Chocolate Bonbons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money 
refunded. A guarantee slip is in 
each package of half-pound or 
more. The Purity and Delicious 
Quality of these Bonbons have 
secured for them the largest sale | 
of any confections in the world. 
The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


his definition of Comfort applies 
OLD POINT 


AND 
PARTICULARLY} 
TO THE 


Hotel 


Chamberlin 


WHICH IS 
LOCATED THERE. 


WRITE TO 


ADAMS, M’6'R 


FORT MONROE, VA. 
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“ Yes, Robbie.” - 
“ And sit at the same table?” He was evidently perplexed 
“T suppose so, dear.” 

“ Well then, aes, who poured the tea?” 


HE was an old-timer, consequently a deep-dyed liar, and smoked 
~~ a pipe whose incense was as the aroma of a branding-corral. 
His songs and stories were prolific of wondrous, amazing occur- 
rences in the cattle country during a protracted and sinful career. Of his 
superlative cussedness it may be sufficient to know that he answered to the 
iniquitous title of Peck Hoyle. From his repertoire he selected the following: 

“T am a musician by nature, and it naturally follers that one day when 
I’m sawin’ some fire-wood for the cook of the 4XL outfit I discovered that a 

: big frog over in the spring was keepin’ exact time to the strokes of my saw. 
I was dreamin’ along, workin’ easy an’ shovin’ the steel through the log slow 
but regular, when I caught the cadence of Mr. Frog’s croak. At first I thinks 
it’s only accident an’ paid no attention to him, but when I pulls up to take 
a chew the croakin’ stops; when I starts another cut he joins in again with his 
second bass. Immediately I lets her out a notch, and so does the green boy, 
an’ we waltzed along for quite a spell together, an’ then I stops real suddin’, 
kinder expectin’ to see him go a-divin’ on ahead for two or three notes. He 
stopped quicker’n a wink, an’ when I opened up agi’n he paced right along with 
me, an’ then I hands him out a two-step an’ in about a minute cuts over into 
a hoedown. 

“That saw was makin’ about sixty cuts per minute to the time of a circus 
band when the bare-back riders come dashin’ in. She only hit the high places 
an’ was buckin’ like a Medicine Bow outlaw with a sheep-herder in the saddle. 
When that cut fell off, I dropped the saw an’, leanin’ up ag’inst the log, fans 
myself with my hat, for I was sweatin’ some copiously an’ needed a rest. 
Then I went over to get a drink an’ have a look at the other member of the 
orchestra an’ congratulate him. He was layin’ on his back, dead. I had broke 
his heart an’ he had croaked in earnest.” 

And ‘the lake of fire and brimstone still burns, but Peck’s heritage is 


not yet. 
Win. Ruhl. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF EX-WILLIAM SMEES 
By John H. Holliday 
Tuart beautiful maiden, Miss Chloé Dufreez, 
Rejoiced in a lover whose surname was Smees; 


Rejoiced in the lover, but not in his name— 
For that, it is clear, he was hardly to blame: 
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You Want 


an automobile that stands wear without 
constant repair—a car that you can rely u 


pon 
year in and year out. Our newillustrated catalog 
for 1904, shows exactly wy the Rambler is the car 
for you. It tells how Rambler Cars are built and why 
they are equal in strength and service to higher priced cars. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


Touring Cars 
Eight models, $650.00 to $1,350.00 at the factory. 


Model “L,” illustrated above, has 16 H. P. double c 


84 inch wheel base, 30 inch wood artillery wheels, four full elliptic 

814 inch tires, and two powerful brakes; speed, 6 to 40 miles per hour; 
weight, 1,725 Ibs.; 


oqiement tools, oilers, pump, repair kit, Solar 
triple-top brass oil side lamps,No. 1 Phare Solar brass head light, Solar 
plate gi nt, an 
curtains.” Price, $1,850.00 at the factory. 
Thomas B. Jeffery @ Co. 
‘ Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


. Chicago Branch, 304 Wabash Ave. 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Ave. 


“1 have seen nothing in the Alps or the moun- 
tain regions of the Old oF sae to compare 
= these scenes,” writes a noted European 

veler, 

. In raising up the rons mountains of Colorad: 
Nature provided with a lavish and artistic hand for 
oe necessities and pleasures of man. Inthe midst 

found’ some, ost and” rath 


The popular route to 


COLORADO 
is vis 


UNION PACIFIC 


FAST TRAINS LOW RATES 
Be sure your tickets read over this line. 


Imquine at 
176 Washington St., Bosto 903 Olive St., St. Louis 
287 Broadwa' 
OR OF 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P.&T.A., U.P. R.R., 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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For though one is born without hair, teeth, or clothes, 
One must have a name, as each mother’s son knows! 
Illogical Chloé ne’er thought about that, 

But said, “I won’t marry you, Billy, that’s flat! 


“No, not if you melt into tears on your knees, 
Until you are rid of that horrible Smees.” 

Poor Smees was far gone, so he mastered his shame, 
And, tackling the problem of getting a name, 


By liberal use of his fortune arranged 

A bill which his surname effectively changed, 

And made him thereafter from “ Smeezing” exempt, 
For reasons of “ ridicule, hatred, contempt ;” 


Conferring instead—pray, observe what a choice 
He made when the Fates at last gave him a voice— 
This fine selfonymic, so ringing and clear, 
Gustavus Adolphus Montjoie Vere de Vere. 


Of course, in the papers ’twas promptly announced 
That one William Smees had his birthright renounced, — 
And would in the future on pasteboard appear 
Gustavus Adolphus Montjoie Vere de Vere. 


This notice was read by Miss Marianne Hogg 

(Pray note that this syllable’s spoken like vogue), 
Whose father makes pork. Rather common? Ah, true! 
But what if he makes twenty millions too? 


Miss Marianne read, and most speedily wrote 

Her dear Mr. Vere a most lavender note, 
Dispatched by the Hoggs’ second footman, but what 
She wrote in the note, to be frank, I know not. 


But lately I found in my friend de Vere’s den, 
While searching in vain for some food for my pen, 
The roughest of drafts of a note—if you please, 
I'll whisper to you that it read— 


Miss DUFREEZ: 
Your favor of 26th inst. received: 
Would like to call soon, but, as things stand, am grieved 
To state that I’m busy right over my head 
At present preparing next autumn to wed 
That dearest of women, Miss Marianne Hogg 
(Her name, you'll remember, is spoken like vogue), 
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The skill of the industrious bee extracts honey from the flowers. ; 

The science of man draws sweetness from the healthful corn— 
golden syrup from golden grain. This is called 


Karo 


A syrup clear and golden as the honey of the bee, richer in 
nutriment, less in cost. : 
Karo Corn Syrup contains the wholesome goodness and purity 
of the corn. It’sa fine spread for children’s hread, good for every 
_ article of diet requiring sweetening, from cakes to candy, and 


Better than Honey for less Money. 
CORN SYRUP Put up in airtight, friction-top tins, and sold by all grocers in three sizes, 10c, 
25c,60c. Free on request—Karo in the Kitchen,” Mrs. Helen Armstrong’s book 
vaape mann of original receipts. 
Co a CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago. 


Great Success or THe PrupentiaL.—The career of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America has been a marvellous one in many respects. It is the 
youngest among the large American life companies, but it has advanced with 
such rapid strides that it is now one of the leading companies in the extent of its 
operations and in the amount of surplus it has on hand over and above all liabili- 
ties, thus justifying the well-known phrase that ‘‘The Prudential has the 
Strength of Gibraltar.’’ : 

During the past year The Prudential wrote more new business than it ever 
did before in any one year, and more than was ever written by any other com- 
pany when of the same age. Great increases are also shown in the other 
branches of the business. Its assets are now over $72,000,000, and its policies in 
force now number over five million. 

What so large an increase means, not only to the management but also to 
the policyholders, and even to the nation, will be apparent from the fact that 
life insurance is now becoming the leading form of investment for rich and poor. 
For the rich man life insurance is a great convenience ; it increases his credit 
and secures him against financial loss. For the poor man it is a necessity ; the 
life insurance policy is often the only asset which men leave behind them at 
death. Write to the Home Office of the Company, Newark, N. J., for informa- 
tion concerning its policies, which furnish guaranteed protection to the family 
as well as dividends to the policyholder. 
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"So close with the hope you'll find time to appear. 
Most cordially yours, 
G. A. M. Vere VERE. 

And off in one corner— _ “ae 
per ex-WM. SMEES, 
And off in the other— 
in re Miss DUFREEz. 
> 
Noan was exasperated. 
— “There I was forty days on that boat,” he-exclaimed, “and I 
never thought of saying, ‘ Don’t give up the ship!’” / 
Seeing that Lawrence would get in ahead of him, he took it out in kicking 
about the coffee. 


McLandburgh. Wilson. 


¥ 


IT was common belief among those whose business took them in 
Court of Quarter Sessions Number 3 that the sourness of Hinky’s 
visage would curdle milk. In his pleasantest mood- Hinky’s face 
affected one like the sight of a person eating a lemon. He was a human per- 
simmon, and as such was left strictly. alone by all save newly admitted attorneys 
and green reporters. The callousness of Hinky towards the tragedies of life was 
a byword among the habitués of the court-room. . 

When Hinky opened court one morning it was seen that he was in a 
particularly dangerous mood. Even the Judge observed that something un- 
common had ruffled his court-crier. Hinky’s “Oyez! oyez! oyez!” rang out 
like a challenge. The buzzing of a fly on a window-pane set Hinky’s nerves 
jangling, and a witness in the court-room who inadvertently sneezed was 
thrown back into the witness-room practically by the scruff of his neck. 

* © Ain’t Hinky the terror this morning?” observed the “court combination” 
to a tipstaff; and that person dared but wink assent. 


A 
Tragedy 


Court had adjourned for the day when Logan, the rhinoceros-skinned — 


reporter from the Morning Inky Dink, rushed in to ask what had transpired 
while he had been playing seven-up with the watchman. 

“ Nothin’ doin’,” snapped Hinky as he closed his desk with a vicious slam. 

“ What cases were on?” persisted Logan. 

“ Nothin’ interestin’ a-tall, I tell you,” said Hinky irritably. ‘“ Charlie 
Davis, of 711 South Eighteenth, got thirty days and a fifty-dollar fine for 
kicking his wife down stairs and breakin’ three of her slats. Too much, 
much too much. Kate Reed, charged with cuttin’ her step-child up and 
buryin’ it in the ash-barrel, wasn’t guilty on the evidence. She done it all 


right, all right. Bill Smiley, that chopped his mother’s head open with an axe 


and robbed the house of three dollars and a silver pie-knife, pleaded guilty. 
Sentenced Monday. Now git out and let me be.” 
“Got a grouch on, ain’t you, Hinky? What’s the matter?” Logan sat 
down as though he had been urged to stay. 
“T’m in trouble,” said Hinky, “I’m ‘all broke up.” And without warning 
Hinky’s ‘nose grew red and his face crumpled up till it looked like a leaf 
of kale. “It’s me parrot,” sobbed Hinky as he searched for his handkerchief. 


With 
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DIG © PAaAIe@G DOXE 


f ect in ity, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. Every piece 
ther result of its cr You will the open a box. 
You WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


each cage boots of a ‘‘ DOMINO”? MASK, ‘‘DOMINO ’’ STONES and the names of 
the aaa (HAV MEYERS & ER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 


INFANTS THRIVE on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of com- 
position. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always the same in all 
climates and at all seasons. As a general household milk it is superior and is _ 
always available. 


Low Rates To CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, MEXICO, AND OTHER WESTERN 
Pornts.—Anyone desiring to make a trip to California, Arizona; Mexico, or 
other western points, either for business or pleasure, can do so now at a small 
cost. 

Daily until April 29, 1904, inclusive, special one-way Colonist tickets will 
be sold via the Southern Railway at the rate of $49.75 from. Philadelphia to 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and other points; corresponding low rates from 
other points. : : 

The Southern Railway operates through personally onducted Excursion 
Sleepers from Washington to Los Angeles and San Francisco, without change, 
via Atlanta, New Orleans, and El Paso, leaving Washington at 7.10 P.M. every 
Monday, Tuesday, and Friday. The berth-rate in these Sleepers is only $8.50 to 
Pacifie Coast points, two people being allowed to occupy one berth if desired. 
There are other new, convenient, and economical features c.nnected with these 
Sleepers, which may be ascertained from CHaRtes L. HopKIN3, District Pas- 
senger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin and Wel-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


has 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTH 
IND COLIC, and is the best -remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. 
Sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


been used for over FIFTY YEARS MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
S THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, alae = 
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“Me parrot that I raised and learned meself. He was like a child in the house. 
He. could say, ‘ Git to h—] out o’ here,’ to the iceman, and ‘ Don’t you think — 
you’re funny?’ and a half-a-dozen things I learned him. Now he’s dead!”. 
moaned Hinky. “He got loose and said, ‘Git to h—1 out o’ here’ to the 
garbage man, and he swiped him with a club. Would you think?” demanded 
Hinky as he raised his tearful face,— would you think a man could have the 
heart to do a deed like that?” _ a 


Caroline Lockhart. 
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Mr. W. J. BRYAN is the natural repository of many stories about 
os the nioney question, and he has come to believe that he has 
heard about all of them. He was over in Kentucky the other 
week, and there a new one was sprung upon him. . 
A former slave-owner happened to meet one of his ancient retainers the 
day before the election in 1896, at the close of the whirlwind campaign in which 
the silver question was the one topic of debate. : 
“ Good-morning, Uncle Zeb,” says he. “Are you going to vote to-morrow?” 
“Deed Ah is, sah,” the old darky replied. “ Dat’s what dey done freed 


me for.” 
" “ And whom are you going to vote for?” 
“Ah done gase Ah’ll vote for. Mistah McKimsey. Dis heah young Mr. 
Byron he powerful smart, but Ah done think Mistah McKimsey is mah man.” 
“ But do you understand this money question?” his old master asked. 
“Yas, sah, yas, sah, Ah do. Ah’m for round money, sah, round money. 
Ah doan’ want none of dis free-cornered money in mine.” ‘ 
H. T. Dobbins. 
THE infant prodigy of a Cincinnati household had just learned 


The 
Prodigy’s to swear. 


_ Punishment One evening, when the family were sitting about, and his 
father, a man of rare absence of mind, was reading in his easy-chair, the young- 
ster looked wickedly up at his parent and said aloud, “ Papa, go to de debbil.” 
_ There was a moment of astounded silence, the boy’s sisters and mother 
waiting in quiet horror for the lord and master to administer chastisement. 
That gentleman, affected by the atmospheric pressure, suddenly laid down 
his paper and gazed about him. Having a misty idea that his son had ques- 
tioned him, and gathering from the faces of the assembled multitude that some- 
thing was expected of him, a father, he plunged at words and said gravely,— 


“Say please, Richard.” 
Chester Firkins. 


> 


A RED-HEADED man met a bald-headed man on the street one day. 
They Quit The red-headed man said to the bald-headed man,— 
“Huh! there don’t seem to have been much hair where you 
came from.” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the bald-headed man, “ there was plenty o’ hair, but it 


was all red, and I wouldn’t have it.” 
Silas Xavier Floyd. 
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